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Andrew  M.  Cooper 

Here  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  scenes  in 
which  his  most  important  work  was  done,  we  have 
just  learned  of  the  death  of  Andrew  M.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  good  merchant.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  owners  of  and  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  successful  career  of  the  Howland  Dry 
Goods  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

As  a  merchant  who  wrought  sincerely  and  pro¬ 
gressively  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  business  based  on 
ideals  of  Service,  Andrew  M.  Cooper  will  be  missed 
and  remembered.  ' 

The  greatest  work  which  he  did,  however,  and  for 
which  he  most  richly  deserves  to  be  remembered,  was 
the  founding  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 

His  was  the  inspiration  which  brought  a  small 
group  of  department  store  men  together  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago  to  organize  a  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  retail  dry  goods 
business  and  to  develop  better  sympatby  and  under¬ 
standing  among  dry  goods  retailers  and  between 
them  and  those  with  whom  they  deal. 

It  is  significant  of  the  soundness  of  the  ideas  of 
those  men  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  M. 
Coo|)cr,  met  to  declare  the  purposes  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  that  those  purposes  stand  today  as  the  beacon 
star  of  the  Association  they  formed,  now  grown 
great  in  useful  service. 

The  full  measure  of  Fame,  it  well  may  be,  that  a 
man’s  work  shall  live  on  after  he  has  gone  and  that 
many  men  shall  know  his  work  while  few  remember 
the  name  of  him  who  did  the  task. 


Here  in  Portlaml,  only  yesterday,  one  of  the  leading 
retail  merchants  said:  ‘‘It  is  impossible  for  me  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  benefit  we  have  <lei4ved  from  the  National 
Association.  Seven  years  ago,  we,  in  our  store,  knew 
practically  nothing  of  systems  and  progressive  meth¬ 
ods.  Practically  all  that  we  know  we  have  learned 
from  the  Association.” 

Could  there  be  a  finer  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of 
Andrew  M.  Cooper’s  work  than  this  statement? 

Could  there  be  a  more  fitting  testimonial  to  the 
success  of  the  organization  which  Mr.  Cooper’s  vision 
made  possible  than  this — that  a  merchant  distant 
3,(HM)  miles  from  him,  one  who,  in  all  probability, 
never  knew  the  name  of  the  Association’s  founder, 
nevertheless  should  voluntarily  pay  this  high  praise 
to  what  must  be  recognized  as  an  extension  of  the 
labor  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  mind  and  hands? 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  and  inspiring 
than  the  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  im¬ 
portance  which  our  Association  assumes  in  the  minds 
and  in  the  daily  operations  of  these,  our  members 
in  tbis  great  Pacific  Coast  empire. 

In  the  days  to  eome  when  that,  which  began  with 
Andrew  M.  Cooj)er’s  vision  of  what  cooperation  might 
do  in  our  trade,  has  reached  to  summits  of  attain¬ 
ment  which,  unfortunately,  he  that  founded  it  will  not 
see,  a  monument  of  bronze  surely  will  be  reared  to 
the  memory  of  this  man. 

Our  cities  overflow  with  monuments  to  soldiers, 
lawyers  and  politicians  but  those  which  immortalize 
the  life  work  of  merchants  who  have  done  so  much 
to  organize  the  distribution  system  upon  which  all 
depend  for  daily  comforts  and  necessities  are  few 
indeed. 

It  is  time  that  those  men  who  have  woven  their 
inspirations  and  ideals  into  the  daily  economic 
life  of  the  nation  also  should  be  remembered. 

We  are  faced  by  the  need  of  winning  recognition 
for  \a  great  calling.  Memorials  to  those  who  have 
patiently  and  intelligently  given  so  much  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  uplifting  of  the  trade’s  conception  of 
Service  would  do  much  to  point  the  way  of  younger 
men  of  desirable  ability  and  cultural  background  to 
a  life  of  labor  and  attainment  in  our  field. 

Let  us  rear  a  monument  to  Andrew  M.  Cooper! 

And  on  the  tablet  with  his  name  let  us  say; 

He  Knew  the  Future  and  Greatly 
Shall  the  Future  Know  His  Work. 


Advertising — Hand  Maid  of  Distribution 

This  is  to  be  a  Sales  Promotion  issue  of  The 
Bulletiiv. 

The  idea  is  to  devote  this  August  issue  chiefly  to 
the  discussion  of  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
problems. 

It  comes  just  before  the  convention  in  Chicago  of 
our  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
the  chance  to  contribute  a  few  thoughts  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  situation. 

First,  however,  it  is  proper  to  urge  every  retail 
merchant  who  reads  these  lines  to  see  that  his  adver¬ 
tising  man  or  woman  is  present  at  the  convention. 

In  this  regard  it  is  well  to  remember  that  advertis- 
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ing  people,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  neeil  a 
continuous  refreshinent  of  iileas. 

The  retail  advertising  manager  is  under  the  daily 
necessity  of  giving  forth  a  constant  stream  of  ideas 
which  interest  the  (;onsuniing  public  and  will  increase 
the  business  of  the  store. 

An  advertising  man  without  ideas  is  unthinkable. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  forced  to  do  business 
with  a  store  of  old,  moth-eaten,  flea-hitten  ideas 
which  were  going  strong  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
war. 

No  wonder  that  retail  a<lvertising  generally  is  so 
terribly  impoverished  that  a  new  idea  in  many  a 
store's  daily  copy  would  make  its  ]>uhlic  think  the 
business  had  changed  hands. 

Conventions  bring  a  refreshment  of  ideas. 
Discussions  engendered  through  convention  ad¬ 
dresses  frequently  result  in  new  viewpoints. 

Advertising  people  cannot — like  radiiim^ — constant¬ 
ly  give  off  something  of  themselves  without  a  steady 
diminution  of  the  supply  available  for  giving. 

Therefore  it  will  prove  a  good  investment  t«)  seiul 
your  advertising  and  sales  promotion  jieople  to  the 
Chicago  convention. 

Don’t  just  say — “You  may  go,  if  you  wish.” 

Say:  “There’s  a  convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Chicago,  September  28,  29  and  .30,  and  it’s 
important  you  attend.  Go  there  and  listen  to  the 
addresses;  take  part  in  the  discussions;  be  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  frame  of  mind;  j»ick  up  all  the  ideas  you  can 
get;  give  all  you  can  give — and  then  come  home 
and  let’s  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  our  adver¬ 
tising  better.” 

What^s  Wrong  With  Advertising? 

It  is  premeated  with  a  shallow  sort  of  professional¬ 
ism. 

There  are  too  many  “smart  young  men”  who 
delude  themselves  into  believing  they  are  the  “put-it- 
over  boys.” 

There  is  too  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
advertising  in  itself  is  not  an  end — hut  merely  a 
means  to  an  end. 

That  end,  in  the  case  of  retail  advertising,  should 
be — 

Ist,  to  create  confidence  in  the  store,  and — 

2nd,  to  sell  goods. 

Retail  advertising  has  lost  largely  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  because  retail  advertisers  have  been  too  badly 
bitten  by  the  jazz  spirit  of  this  particular  age. 

Whoop  it  up!  Jazz  up  the  men'hamlising!  'Phere’s 
a  sucker  born  every  minute  and  they  never  die!  No 
goods  ever  sold  at  regular  prices!  Manufacturers 
gladly  going  broke  each  day  to  make  a  Roman  holi¬ 
day  for  our  store! 

Use  the  advertising  only  to  tell  the  public  of  the 
astounding  values  in  our  low-end  stocks!  Never  let 
the  consumer  suspect  that  we  also  sell  nice  merchan¬ 
dise! 

One  page  doesn't  do  the  trick  any  more. 

Why  he  a  piker?  Let's  have  ten  pages  for  our 
Furniture  Sale! 


True  we  may  he  working  for  the  newspapers,  but 
if  we  buy  enough  space,  stmiehow  by  accident  we’ll 
get  our  story  over  to  the  public. 

Buy  the  whole  paper  so  that  competitors  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  get  to  the  public!  'Phat’s  genius! 

That’s  hunk! 

That’s  advertising! 

«  «  «  «  • 

What  a  relief  for  jazz-tortured  ears  comes  with  the 
strains  of  a  dignified  musical  composition! 

What  a  relief  from  the  com|»etitive  hlataneies  of 
modern  retail  advertising  would  be  a  simple,  direct, 
plainly-told,  confidence-inspiring  story  of  substantial, 
clean  merchandise — and  clean  merchandising  policies 
behind  it ! 

W  ill  nohotly  try  it? 

«  *  «  *  « 

Ailvertising  is  the  voice  of  the  store. 

It  obeys  the  will  in  telling  what  the  mind  has  to 
tell. 

The  voice  cannot  he  blamed  if  the  mind  is  vacuous 
and  the  will  insists  the  voice  shiill  speak. 

«  «  «  •  • 

Only  those  who  have  faced  the  task  can  know  the 
terrible  grind  of  filling  the  store’s  daily  advertising 
space. 

'  The  obligation  on  the  advertising  department  is 
very  like  that  ]daee«l  upon  a  man  to  whom  someone 
says:  “Now  say  something  brilliant — or  funny — or 
original.” 

No  matter  how  brilliant  the  mind  thus  called  on, 
the  result  is  likely  to  he  a  flivver. 

Fortunately  good  advertising  for  a  retail  store 
doesn’t  require  brilliancy  or,  perhaps,  even  original¬ 
ity. 

It  does  call  for  a  straightforward,  interesting  state¬ 
ment  of  facts. 

It  should  have  a  flavor  of  its  own. 

Usually  it  has  not. 

Advertising  de]>artments  like  to  imagine  that  if 
the  store’s  nameplate  should  be  dropped  out  of  the 
advertisement,  it  nevertheless  would  he  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  he  recognized  by  newspaper  readers  as 
the  announcement  of  their  store. 

This  is  as  it  should  he.  We  all  know  our  friends 
by  their  voices.  The  voice  of  the  store  should  he 
as  easily  recognizable. 

And  yet  early  this  year  one  Fifth  Avenue  store  be¬ 
gan  ]»rinting  its  announeenients  against  a  background 
of  Ben  Day. 

Within  three  weeks  nearly  all  of  its  competitors 
had  taken  up  some  slight  variant  of  this  idea. 

Retail  advertising  is  too  much  alike.  Too  much 
blind  following  at  best. 

W  by  make  it  worse  by  such  conscious  emulation? 

»  «  «  «  « 

Retail  atlvertising  needs  more  brains  and  better 
brains. 

More  of  the  store’s  advertising  appropriation 
should  he  spent  for  brains  and  less  for  space. 

Advertising  people  should  he  eneourageil — or  even 
required — to  live  more  fully  the  kind  of  lives  which 
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put  them  in  touch  with  the  beautiful  and  colorful 
things  of  life. 

Retailers  who  employ  advertising  people  should  re¬ 
member  that  even  a  cow  wont  give  forth  milk  very 
long  after  her  food  supply  is  cut  off. 

Something  must  go  into  the  hopper  if  something  is 
to  continue  to  come  out. 

And  above  all,  advertising  people  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  get  over  the  “put-it-over”  idea  and  to 


realize  that  it  isn't  the  advertising  that  makes  the 
store’s  success  hut  how  simply  and  plainly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  the  advertising  reflects  a  business  intent 
on  honest,  substantial  ideas  of  service  in  antici¬ 
pating  the  ideals  of  the  community. 


New  Film  Service  Planned  to 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  a  new  library  of  merchan¬ 
dise  films  to  be  used  in  training  salesjjeople  are 
l)eing  worked  out  by  our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Infor¬ 
mation.  The  films  are  not  motion  pictures.  They  are 
a  new  kind  of  still  picture  which  combines  many  of  the 
qualities  of  motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides. 

Convenient  and  Inexpensive 

The  various  pictures  with  explanatory  titles  are  print¬ 
ed  on  a  strip  of  film.  This  film  is  run  through  the 
projector,  each  picture  or  caption  remaining  stationery 
as  long  as  the  operator  wishes,  and  thrown  on  a  white 
wall  or  screen,  if  available,  in  the  same  manner  as 
motion  pictures  or  lantern  slides.  Here  are  some  of 
the  many  advantages  of  this  plan: 

(a)  The  cost  is  well  within  reach. 

(b)  The  projector  is  extremely  simple,  using 
an  ordinary  electric  light  socket  and 
operated  with  only  one  lever.  The  tvhole 
projector  weighs  only  four  and  one  half 
pounds. 

(c)  Each  picture  may  he  held  on  the  screen 
as  long  as  desirable. 

The  pictures  will  be  constructed  especially  for  train¬ 
ing.  To  this  end  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Director  of 
Education  of  this  Association,  or  other  training  exjierts 
whom  she  may  select,  will  help  plan  and  approve  all  of 
the  films. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  films  will  demonstrate  how  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise.  There  will  be  enlarged  photographs  and  technical 
drawings  showing  in  detail  good  and  poor  construction, 
the  imi)ortant  sales  ixdnts  and  .some  .style  notes. 

The  projectors  cost  $55.00  each.  The  cost  for  copies 
of  the  films  will  necessarily  depend  iqxjn  the  numl)er 
ordered.  The  price  may  range  from  $2.00  to  $5.00. 
Stores  may  own  their  own  set  or  borrow  sets  from 
the  Association. 

The  charge  for  Arrowing  cannot  lie  determined  at 
present.  If  possible  we  hope  to  give  the  service  free, 
the  only  charge  Iwing  for  expressage  to  and  from  New 
York.  A  projector  and  as  many  films  as  you  wish  can 
be  shipi^ed  for  about  $1.00  each  way.  If  it  is  found 
necessary  to  make  a  further  charge,  the  rental  will 
be  purely  nominal,  a  few  dollars  at  the  most. 

Answer  These  Questions 

The  films  will  l)e  made  tlprough  the  courtesy  of  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 


Aid  in  Training  Salespeople 

have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  stores  which  would 
use  this  service  if  it  is  offered  them.  It  would  l)e  a  great 
help  to  us  to  get  opinions  and  suggestions  from  the 
stores  l)efore  we  go  ahead  with  the  plans.  We  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  us  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

1.  IV ould  you  use  this  service  if  it  is  offered? 

(It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  specify 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  borrow,  and 
your  ansxver  is  in  no  7my  binding.) 

2.  What  general  subjects  tvould  be  most  help¬ 
ful  in  your  training?  Please  list  lines  of 
merchandise  concerning  which  films  tvould 
be  most  valuable  for  training  purposes. 

Please  give  this  matter  a  few  moments  consideration 
and  then  advise  us  of  your  reaction  to  the  two  questions 
alK)ve.  Send  your  reply  as  stHui  as  jK^ssible  to  'I'he 
BurAu  of  Research  and  Information,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  .34th  .Street,  New 
York. 


Maker  Mixes  His  Materials  Wrong  and 
Scarf  Explodes  Killing  Wearer 

An  unusual  accident  which  will  interest  retail  mer¬ 
chants  was  reported  form  Paris  in  a  Ihjston  newspai)er 
recently.  The  details  of  the  account  are  as  follows : 

A  manufacturer  of  textiles  was  brought  to  trial 
for  manslaughter  as  the  result  of  the  death  of  a  young 
man  whose  scarf  exploded  when  he  stopi)ed  to  ignite 
a  cigarette  with  a  match.  He  was  badly  burned  alKUit 
the  neck  and  chest  and  the  autopsy  showed  that  his 
lungs  had  been  seared  by  the  flames  from  the  chem¬ 
ical  composition  of  the  scarf. 

Investigation  by  chemists  proved  that  the  scarf  was 
composed  of  “cotton  and  non-denitrated  artificial  silk,” 
the  latter  a  product  of  trinitric  cellulose,  a  dangerous 
explosive.  It  was  stated  that  the  manufacturer,  ijossibly 
in  order  to  cut  production  costs,  had  woven  this  non- 
denitrated  fibre  not  with  wcmjI,  which  is  safe,  but  with 
cotton  and  sold  the  finished  product  without  warning 
his  customers  that  it  was  inflammable. 

While  it  seems  (piite  unlikely  that  such  a  practice 
would  be  indulged  in  by  other  manufacturers,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  or  foolish  to  warn  our  members  that  they 
should  guard  against  acceptance  of  merchandise  of  this 
character  no  matter  what  its  source.  If  such  goods 
should  slip  by  and  accidents  similar  to  tbe  one  de¬ 
scribed  aliove  should  occur,  the  merchant  might  be 
exposed  to  serious  prosecution. 
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Sam  pits  of  Advrrtising  for  K  liich  Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Iforrnar,  tdv.  Mgr.,  Tho  U  lute  Houso,  San  Fran 
cisco.  Recently  If  as  Anarded  the  Silver  Cnp  Offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Associated  Advertising 
C.lubs  to  the  Retail  Store  If  hose  Copy  If  as  Most  Constructively  Planned  and  Rest  If  rit ten 
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When  Good  Ad-Men  Work  Together 

«  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  Is  Doing  Its  Best  Work  in 
Aiding  Development  of  the  Creative  Side  of  Advertising 

By  W.  T.  White,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O., 
Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


HEX  store  owners  realize  that  their  advertising 
managers  spend  annually  as  much  as — and  prob¬ 
ably  more  than — any  department  head  in  their 
stores  they  open  wide  the  opportunities  for  study,  analy¬ 
sis,  contact  with  others  in  the  craft  such  as  is  afforded 
by  a  membership  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Advertising  men  formerly 
— and  some  still  are — were 
merely  copywriters.  They 
typed  in  legible  form  for 
newspaper  composition  that 
which  was  scribbled  hurriedly 
for  them  by  their  buyers. 

Seldom  did  they  stretch  their 
imagination,  their  powers  to 
create,  their  ability  to  develop 
promotional  ideas  for  the 
faster  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  worked  when  they 
were  told  to  and  then  as  the 
product  of  a  die  stamp. 

Creative  Workers 

Today  the  complexion  of 
their  positions  has  changed. 

Due  to  the  store  owner’s 
broader  vision  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager’s  aggressive¬ 
ness,  folks  ‘‘doing  advertis¬ 
ing”  are  now  creating,  think¬ 
ing,  developing  ideas  and 
plans  which  will  stimulate 
more  interest  in  their  store’s 
merchandise  and  cause  the 
community  to  recognize  con¬ 
tinuously  their  store’s  leader¬ 
ship. 

With  this  change  of  func¬ 
tions  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
agership,  more  latitude  is  constantly  given  him  by  his 
store  owner  to  search  and  find  new  ideas,  to  belong  to 
craft  associations,  to  mingle  with  fellow  folks  in  the 
advertising  profession.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
offers  such  an  opportunity  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  point 
out  to  store  owners  the  manifold  benefits  which  are 
immediately  disclosed  by  having  their  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  members  of  our  Division  and  taking  advantage 
of  what  it  offers. 

1.  The  “Data  Book”  is  a  bi-monthly  sup¬ 
plement  crammed  full  of  advertising 
slants  on  modern-day  problems. 

Not  only  does  this  publication  bring  you  the  latest 
ideas  and  developments  pertaining  to  advertising  pro¬ 
motions  and  management,  but  it  is  an  invaluable  refer¬ 


ence  throughout  the  year  for  verification  of  facts  or 
investigation  of  “how  other  stores  do  it.” 

For  All  Stores 

The  “Data  Book”  is  especially  adaptable  to  stores  of 
medium  and  small  volume.  Articles  are  constantly 
appearing  by  so-called  big 
store  advertising  men.  Larg¬ 
er  stores  can  afford  to  at¬ 
tract  advertising  men  of 
large  calibre  and  also  can 
afford  to  test  out  modern 
methods  of  promotion  and 
advertising  technique.  With 
these  experiences  unfolded 
clearly,  completely  and  liber¬ 
ally  it  gives  the  smaller  store 
advertising  man  a  chance  to 
try  out  the  proven  thing  and 
eliminate  the  waste  which  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  larger 
stores  in  their  original  test.  , 
Too  often  small  stores  feel 
that  they  cannot  use  large 
store’s  ])lans  and  promotions. 
Such  a  feeling  is  unjustifi- 
al)le.  Most  every  plan  bears 
adaption.  Take  whatever 
material  is  available,  mix  it 
up  and  modify  it  to  the  small 
store’s  need  and  you  will  have, 
free  from  experimental  costs, 
a  workable  plan  which  has 
provenly  brought  dollars  and 
cents  return  in  another  store. 
Of  course,  no  store  should 
lift  bodily  any  plan  from  an¬ 
other  store.  It  should  adapt 
the  plan  to  its  community’s 
peculiarities.  It  should  shrink  it  to  the  proportion  of  the 
store,  simplify  it  to  a  less  ambitious  and  pretentious 
level  and  then  the  store  will  receive  a  corresponding 
benefit  from  the  idea. 

Isn’t  it  logical  and  exercising  good  judgment  for  a 
small  store  to  designate  a  man  in  its  organization  who 
will  work  and  function  just  this  way? 

Selling  Calendars 

The  Sales  Promotion  Calendar,  the  Direct  Mail  Cal¬ 
endar  and  the  listing  of  legal  and  public  holidays 
and  dates  of  historical  interest  furnish  wonderful 
guide  material  for  every  advertising  planner.  They  are 
prepared  by  men  of  ingenuity  and  long  experience  in 
the  advertising  business  and  should  be  reviewed  with 
great  profit  for  every  store. 


W.  T.  White 

Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
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The  articles  accompanying  the  calendar  suggestions 
are  full  of  sound  fact  and  information.  For  e.xample, 
The  Fall  Fabric  Show  outlined  in  the  July  1926  “Data 
Hook’’  by  Air.  McElfresh  of  Lord  &  Taylor’s,  New 
York  City,  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  fabrics  in  existence.  Its  comprehensive¬ 
ness  i^ermits  the  largest  store  in  Amerca  to  use  it.  Its 
versatility  should  encourage  its  adaptation  to  small 
stores  everywhere. 

The  planning  and  control  of  the  advertising  budget 
is  most  ably  treated  in  the  same  issue  of  the  "Data 
Ihxjk”  by  Air.  Brown  of  James  AIcCreery,  New  York 
City.  Air.  Brown  is  rightly  knighted  R.  A.  B.  (Retail 
Advertising  Budgeter)  for  his  exhaustive  study  of  the 
snibject  finds  brilliant  expression  in  this  treatise. 

The  small  store’s  use  of  direct  mail  is  most  effectively 
handled  by  Air.  Crocker  of 
John  Schoonmaker  &  Son, 

Newburg,  New  York  in  the 
Alarch  1926  “Data  Book.” 

That  Schoonmaker’s  are 
successful  with  this  medi¬ 
um  of  advertising  is  best 
shown  by  the  intelligent 
treatment  of  the  subject 
applicable  to  their  small 
community  by  Air.  Crocker. 

Usable  Ideas 

The  analysis  of  direct 
mail  returns  is  found  in  a 
most  thorough  discourse 
by  Air.  Lightstone  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the 
January  1926  “Data  Book.” 

Hudson’s  have  well-earned 
a  decided  reputation  for 
their  effective  use  of  direct 
mail.  Small  stores,  big 
stores,  all  stores  can  profit 
by  knowing  the  facts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  article. 

Can  the  store  co-operate 
with  the  school?  Aliss 
Julia  Coburn  of  LaSalle 
&  Koch’s,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
brings  out  most  interest¬ 
ingly  the  vast  possibility 
of  business-getting  in  this 
connection  in  the  July 
1925  “Data  Book.”  Stores 
large  and  small  want  school  busines.s — want  respect 
from  their  educational  institutions.  Read  how  Aliss 
Coburn  plays  her  ace  in  this  direction. 

Injecting  the  Christmas  spirit  into  your  advertising 
presents  a  difficult  problem  every  year.  To  make  it 
sincere,  to  make  it  appear  genuine,  to  make  it  lasting 
and  result-getting  is  most  effectively  disclosed  in  an 
article  appearing  in  tht  September  1925  “Data  Book.” 

Picked  at  random,  these  articles  prove  the  vast  in¬ 
terest  our  “Data  Book”  should  be  to  stores  of  all 
sizes  throughout  our  entire  association.  Adapting  ideas 
is  not  extremely  difficult  but  to  secure  them  fully  de¬ 


veloped,  tried  and  tested  is  a  most  valuable  assistance 
to  store  owners  and  advertising  men.  The  “Data  Book” 
opens  up  an  endless  avenue  for  just  such  plans  and 
l)romotions. 

2.  What  a  world  of  good  can  be  secured 
from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Convention. 

There  are  conventions  and  conventions.  But  let  us  be 
frank  and  say  immediately  that  our  three-day  confab 
in  Chicago  is  going  to  give  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  present-day  advertising  problems  for  many  a 
day.  A  committee  of  representative  advertising  men 
and  women  under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of  S.  A. 
Sullivan,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
been  working  diligently  and  earnestly  on  the  program 

and  arrangements  for 
months.  Spicy  talks,  round¬ 
table  conferences,  contacts 
with  capable  advertising 
men  from  coast  to  coast — 
that  is  the  opportunity 
open  for  your  advertising 
man  at  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Sept.  28, 
29,  30. 

3.  Our  Service  Bul¬ 
letins  present  ex¬ 
haustive  treat¬ 
ments  of  adver¬ 
tising  problems 
much  in  demand. 

These  specialized  bulle¬ 
tins  have  grown  through 
the  repeated  demand  from 
our  members  for  the  study 
of  certain  problems.  We 
do  not  pre-determine  prob¬ 
lems  but  present  solutions 
in  bulletin  form  of  those 
in  popular  demand.  “A 
Tribute  to  American  In¬ 
dustry,”  “Suggestive  Sell¬ 
ing,”  “Anniversary  Sales,” 
“Christmas  Programs.” 
“February  Work” — these 
are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  discourses  available 
to  store  members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 
Information  is  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
es])ecially  from  stores  which  pride  themselves  on  ac¬ 
complishing  unusual  things  on  the  problem  in  question, 
and  then  it  is  co-ordinated  into  one  comprehensive 
bulletin  available  to  all  our  members. 

4.  “We  answer  your  questions”  is  a  daity 
service  available  to  all  member  stores. 

During  every  month  there  are  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  problems  which  need  personal  solution  by  stores. 
(Jur  headquarters  office  will  act  as  the  intermediary  and 
{Continued  on  page  38) 


A  Typical  “Service  to  Members”  published 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
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Viva  Voce  Advertising — Potent  Publieity 

If  the  Store  Would  Gain  the  Consumer’s  Eager  Attention 
It  Must  Supplement  Printed  Appeal  With  the  Spoken  Word 

Bv  Roy'  E.  Clark.,  Sales  Manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


7I\'A  \'OCE  Advertising?  What  kind  of  a  stunt 
V  is  that?  Some  new  puhlicity  freak.  I  sui)pose! 

Another  amateur  theory  that  somei)ody  will  try 
to  sell  me !” 

Not  so.  brother,  not  so!  \'iva  \'oce  Advertising  is 
one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  i)uhlicity.  You  need  it  in 
your  own  business  every  day  and  would  like  to  have 
more  of  it  hut  find  the  right  kind  is  very  hard  to  get. 

It  is  not  theory,  hut  sound  fact. 

It  brings  better  continuous  results  than  any  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  you  can  employ,  yet  costs  very  little. 

The  Good  Vord 

\dva  voce  advertising  may  he  a  new  term  to  you — 
sort  of  .sails  under  a  foreign  flag,  so  to  speak.  I  like 


it  is  the  viva  voce  advertising  of  the  i)uhlic  which  counts 
most  of  all. 

Your  employees  are  a  part  of  the  public.  Each  of 
them  has  his  or  her  circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
The  viva  voce  advertising  of  your  employees  you  can 
direct  along  the  right  lines.  You  can  increase  it,  you 
can  kev  it.  if  you  wish,  and  prove  that  it  does  bring 
results — worth-while  results. 

Enlist  Non-Selling  Help 

An  Anniversary  Sale  is  a  go»jd  time  to  make  a  special 
effort  in  this  connection.  Certainly  the  Firm’s  l)irth- 
day  is  a  proper  occasion  for  building  up  empk)yees’  siq)- 
port  to  its  highest  point.  Most  stores  exercise  consid¬ 
erable  care  at  such  times  to  stimulate  their  salesjieople 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Atvarded  These  150  Store  Workers  a  Trip  to  W  ashington  by  Special  Train 
for  Outstanding  Service  in  the  1926  Anniversary  Sale 


the  expression  because  it  is  euphonious  (if  you  pro¬ 
nounce  it  properly)  and  symbolic.  But  if  you  prefer, 
you  may  call  it  the  Puhlicity  of  the  Living  Voice. 

You  can  make  what  the  public  says  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable.  according  to  the  kind  of  store  you  keep.  If 
this  viva  voce  advertising  is  favorable,  trade  will  come 
to  you.  And  remember  this :  It  is  the  viva  voce  adver¬ 
tising  that  makes  or  mars  you.  It  is  the  greatest  puh¬ 
licity  .force  you  can  have  either  for  you  or  against  you. 
The  amount  of  business  produced  directly  from  news¬ 
paper  or  mail  announcements  will  nOt  in  the  average 
store  bring  more  than  10'^  to  15%  of  the  total  sales. 
Except'  on  unusual  occasions,  if  you  were  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  sales  you  will  get  to-morrow  from  the 
items  specifically  mentioned  for  to-morrow's  selling, 
a  gentlemanly  and  efficient  receiver  for  your  creditors 
would  soon  he  in  charge  of  your  affairs.  It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral.  cumulative  effect  of  advertising  which  counts  and 


to  exceptional  efforts  hut  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  volume-producing  possibilities  of  their  non-selling 
help.  Our  plan  is  to  try  and  make  every  employee  a 
sales  promoter  and  by  the  employees'  word-of-mouth 
advertising  to  help  create  business  for  the  Anniversary 
events.  If  you  regard  only  your  salespeople  as  ".sellers” 
you  are  utilizing  only  half  of  your  potential  possibilities. 
In  most  stores  which  give  a  complete  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  it  takes  nearly  two  non-selling  people  to  back 
up  each  salesperson. 

"But.”  you  may  ask,  “what  can  a  night  watchman, 
elevator  oix*rator,  insj^ectress  or  driver  do  to  make 
.sales  ?”  And  our  answer  is,  they  can  do  a  great  deal ! 
Each  of  them,  however  humble,  has  his  or  her  friends 
and  relatives  who  are  all  in  the  market  for  something. 
If  we  can  start  a  viva  voce  campaign  through  our  5000 
fellow  workers  and  ask  each  of  them  to  pass  the  word 
along  to  ten  of  their  friends,  we  have  advertised  directly 
and  in  the  best  possible  way  to  50,000  people. 
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You  may  say  employees  won’t  do  this.  Our  reply, 
based  on  experience,  is  that  most  of  them  will  if  the 
proposition  is  properly  put  to  them.  Some  incentive 
should  be  added  for  such  extra  service  and  we  have 
found  no  better  way  than  to  divide  all  of  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  into  teams.  Every  employee  is  attached  to 
one  of  these  teams.  On  the  non-selling  help  we  impress 
the  idea  that  they  can  directly  influence  sales  by 
their  personal  work  in  telling  people  about  the  principal 
events  in  which  their  team  is  interested.  According  to 
the  way  in  which  their  team  finishes  in  the  Anniversary 
race,  is  based  the  bonus  for  each  team  member.  Thus 
they  all  have  a  direct  interest  in  selling.  They  know 
that  the  more  sales  they  can  help  turn  in  on  their  team 
contest  to  just  such  a  degree  will  they  share  in  the  team 
award  prizes,  and  I  may  say  that  this  last  June  we  dis¬ 
tributed  $10,000  in  just  such  jirizes.  But  in  addition  to 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  money  that  each  one 
receives,  the  sporting  sjiirit  is  arf)nsed  and  enthusiasm 
maintainefl.  I  can  tell  you  instance  after  instance  of 
sales  which  have  resulted  from  the  jiersonal  influence 
of  non-selling  help  and  in  this  way  you  cash  in  on  the 
employee  viva  voce  publicity. 

Special  Awards 

In  addition  to  the  team  race  we  have  a  special  award 
contest  for  the  150  employees  who  performed  outstand¬ 
ing  service  during  the  Anniversary  Sale.  Seventy-five 
of  these  are  salespeople  and  75  non-selling.  With  the 
salespeople  the  award  is  based  on  those  who  sell  the  most 
in  their  resjjective  sections.  For  non-selling,  picking 
the  winners  is  a  little  more  intricate  proposition,  but 
we  have  worked  out  a  plan  through  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  makes  recommendations  and  the  final  choice 
is  decided  by  a  group  of  store  executives. 

The  prize  for  the  award  winners  is  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  special  train  with  all  expenses  paid.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  a  photograph  of  our  party  which 
was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
last  June.  We  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  went  on 
one  of  these  trips  who  did  not  have  a  thoroughly  good 
time  and  was  not  deeply  appreciative.  And,  again  we 
say  that  the  viva  voce  advertising  that  such  an  event 
brings  to  us  from  both  the  employees  and  the  general 
public,  is  well  worth  while — certainly  much  more  than 
the  $2200  which  the  trip  cost  us, 

A  Typical  Case 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  service  which  wins  in 
this  award  may  I  quote  a  typical  case?  Late  one  after¬ 
noon  a  telejihone  call  came  in  to  our  board  asking  for 
certain  articles  of  mourning  apparel.  The  story  was  that 
a  fine  young  man,  an  only  son,  had  been  suddenly 
killed  in  an  accident  and  the  family  was  prostrated. 
The  telephone  clerk  who  took  the  order  volunteered  to 
deliver  it  herself  to  make  sure  that  the  merchandise 
wanted  got  there  in  time.  When  she  reached  the  house 
she  found  that  things  were  very  much  upset.  Instead  of 
merely  leaving  the  package  as  the  average  employee 
would  have  done,  she  volunteered  her  services  in  help¬ 
ing  to  straighten  up  the  house  and  prepared  a  meal. 

In  the  meantime  other  relatives  had  arrived  who  re¬ 
quired  mourning  accessories  and  apparel  immediately 
and  she  promised  to  give  these  attention  as  soon  as 


the  store  opened  in  the  morning.  The  result  of  this 
was,  of  course,  that  not  only  did  some  direct  business 
come  to  the  store,  but  that  a  splendid  good  will  was 
created  throughout  the  entire  neighborhood  and  the 
result  of  the  viva  voce  publicity  which  the  store  got 
was  very  valuable  to  it.  The  young  woman  received  her 
trip  to  Washington  for  this  particular  exploit.  Many 
other  similar  stories  could  be  told  but  this  one  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  extra  efforts  to  .serve  which  we  try  to 
arouse  in  our  employees,  and  then  when  that  effort  is 
made,  to  acknowledge  it  in  some  suitable  way. 

Results  from  Radio 

Another  important  factor  in  viva  voce  publicity  which 
has  come  into  prominence  only  in  the  past  few  years 
is  the  radio  and  the  opjK)rtunities  which  broadcasting 
l)resent.  Here  the  “living  voice”  of  the  speaker  is  the 
only  medium.  Conqiaratively  few  merchants,  of  course, 
o{)erate  a  broadcasting  station  and  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  test  this  form  of  advertising.  We  were 
the  first  commercial  .station  in  Philadelphia  ready  for 
the  air  and  have  watched  closely  the  rapid  changes  and 
developments  which  have  come.  To-day,  if  we  so  desire, 
we  coidd  sell  every  minute  of  the  time  which  is  allotted 
to  us  and  I  could  tell  you  of  some  remarkable  results 
which  have  lx?en  attained  through  radio  advertising. 

For  many  things  we  have  found  that  radio  announce¬ 
ments  will  bring  better  results  than  a  proportionate 
effort  in  a  newspaper  or  by  direct  mail.  We  once  sold 
a  piano  to  a  customer,  living  several  hundred  miles 
away,  who  liked  the  tone  of  the  one  we  use  in  our 
broadca.sting  studio  and  bought  a  duplicate  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  instrument.  We  have  also  had  1500  requests 
for  a  sample  proprietary  drug  article  come  from  a  five- 
minute  broadcasting  talk.  The  cost  of  this,  based  upon 
average  broadcasting  charges,  would  be  about  $10.00; 
a  magazine  or  newspaper  advertisement  which  would 
bring  fifteen  hundrecl  replies  at  a  cost  of  $10.00  would 
be  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

Phone  Offers  Possibilities 

We  find  the  radio  can  be  successfully  used  in  viva 
voce  advertising  at  the  time  of  furniture  sales  by  giving 
talks  on  good  furniture ;  on  china  sales  by  telling  cer¬ 
tain  interesting  things  about  china,  how  it  is  made, 
where  it  comes  from,  etc.,  and  many  other  instances 
along  this  line.  Radio  advertising  is  only  in  its  infancy 
but  represents  one  of  the  greatest  future  publicity  me¬ 
diums.  Whether  you  have  a  broadcasting  station  or  not 
you  certainly  do  some  telephone  order  taking  and  this 
is  another  place  which  offers  great  possibilities  in  viva 
voce  advertising. 

And  so  we  say  to  the  merchant  who  is  prone  to  think 
of  advertising  as  being  only  the  Printed  word  to  also 
bear  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  the  Sf'okcn  word;  par¬ 
ticularly  what  he  can  do  to  increase  the  promotional 
activities  of  his  employees.  Most  stores’  advertising 
costs  are  increasing  and  advertising  returns  decreasing. 
Viva  voce  publicity  in  some  of  its  many  phases  can  help 
to  remedy  this  condition.  Skillfully  inaugurated  and 
continuously  directed  it  can  do  a  great  deal  in  build¬ 
ing  up  good  will  for  you,  bring  you  trade,  and  make  the 
public  think  well  of  yoiir  store — its  methods,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  personnel. 
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The  Kind  of  Convention  We  Want 

The  Second  Fall  Convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  September  28-30 

By  S.  A.  Sullivan,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  FEW  DAYS  AGO  an  advertising  man  from  a 
big  store  in  a  neighboring  city  came  to  see  me. 
He  and  I  had  a  set  problem  to  work  out.  We 
were  a  committee,  forsooth.  We  locked  ourselves  into 
the  Board  Room  (often  called  the  Bored  Room)  with 
plenty  of  white  paper  and  Camels  and  got  to  work. 

We  stayed  at  it  for  four 
hours.  In  that  time  we  took 
turns  trying  to  get  back  to 
the  subject.  First  one  would 
wander  off,  then  the  other. 

What  was  the  result  of  the 
meeting?  We  accomplished 
our  set  purpose — really  we 
did.  BUT — in  addition,  every 
one  of  our  excursions  away 
from  the  subject  in  hand  pro¬ 
duced  a  by-product  in  either 
a  question  answered,  a  theory 
advanced,  an  idea  set  work¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps  only  that  rar¬ 
est  of  exi^eriences — a  flash  of 
insight  into  another  man’s 
mind  and  heart.  We  know 
one  another  better,  and  that’s 
an  accomplishment  in  a  busy 
world. 

A  Big  Chinfest 

Now  if  all  conventions 
could  be  like  that — what  a 
lot  of  good  they  would  do. 

The  ideal  convention,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  would  be  just  a  big, 
long,  joyfully  windy  chinfest. 

We  could  all  talk  all  we 
wanted  to.  But  we  wouldn’t 
get  far — human  beings  take 
time  to  get  acquainted,  and 
nowadays  few  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  get  right  up  cold  and 
talk  their  minds.  They  have 
to  thaw  out  first. 

That’s  why  a  Convention 
has  a  program.  A  good  meaty 
program  attracts  men  and  women  to  come  and  see 
what  it’s  all  about — ^and  when  they  get  there  and  hear 
others  telling  their  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts,  they 
thaw  out  and  talk  to  their  neighbors  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  make  the  party  a  complete  success. 

That’s  the  kind  of  Convention  we  want  to  have. 
No  brass  bands,  no  calliopes,  but  truckloads  of  caged 
facts.  We  want  to  give  you  help,  not  thrills.  Most 
of  all  we  want  you  to  come  prepared  to  help — that 
you  may  be  helped. 

W’hat  merchants  want  is  concrete  facts — reinforced 
too — on  how  to  sell  goods,  create  volume,  increase 


profits,  hold  down  expense.  Its  up  to  us  to  tell  them. 
Somewhere  in  the  small  stores  of  this  country  the  job 
is  being  done.  Its  up  to  us  to  find  out  where,  and  to 
get  the  “doers”  to  become  “tellers.” 

“Come  and  Get  It.”  “It”  is  the  mental  shaking  up 
that  any  man  gets  from  contact  with  eager  minds 
and  restless  idea-seekers. 
We’ll  have  them  here — come 
and  get  inspiration  for  the 
selling  jobs  of  the  long  hard 
winter. 

What  Do  \ou  Want’? 

A  questionnaire,  which 
lists  some  pertinent  subjects 
which  the  committee  feels 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
advertisers,  sales  promoters, 
publicity  directors,  and  such 
folk,  has  been  mailed  to  the 
entire  list  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  to  all 
other  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  The  first  check¬ 
up  shows  a  lot  of  them  have 
come  in,  marked  in  such  a 
way  that  the  committee  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting 
subjects  to  appeal  to  those 
who  attend  the  convention. 

We  want  more  help 
though.  This  convention  will 
give  you  twice  as  much 
steam  for  the  next  year’s 
work  if  you  will  give  it  a 
little  push  yourself.  Just 
sit  right  down  and  drop  a 
note  to  headquarters,  or  to 
any  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  and  tell  the  wide  world 
what  you  want  to  know,  what 
you  want  to  hear.  Better 
still,  stir  up  the  dirt  on  the 
back  of  your  desk,  dig  out 
that  questionnaire,  and  mark  it  up  and  send  it  on  in 
today. 

There’s  no  sense  in  having  this  convention  unless  it 
does  some  good  to  the  membership  at  large.  The 
officers  will  get  good  out  of  it,  because  whenever 
they  try  to  do  something  like  this,  they  learn  a  lot  of 
things  they  never  knew  before.  But  unless  a  good 
representation  from  the  rank  and  file  shows  up  at  the 
Sherman,  and  unless  they  hear  worthwhile  talks  and 
arguments  by  worthwhile  talkers,  the  convention  will 
be  a  flop — or  at  best,  “pretty  good” — which  is  usually 
terrible. 


;  As  the  Buyer  Goes  to  Market — 

By  Ralph  L.  Yonker 
Past  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

RENDING  a  good  advertising  mana-  \ 
O  gcr  to  a  good  convention  is  like  send-  j 

I  ing  a  good  buyer  to  a  good  market.  \ 

Your  buyer’s  stock  in  trade  is  mer-  I 
chandise.  He  goes  where  he  can  get  it.  | 
Your  advertising  manager’s  stock  in  I 
trade  is  information  and  enthusiasm —  | 

j  ideas  and  inspiration.  Here’s  a  chance  | 
1  to  send  him  where  he  can  get  them. 

I  You  can’t  keep  pouring  out  of  a  pitcher 
||  all  the  time — you  must  put  something 
I  back  or  the  pitcher  goes  dry. 

'  You  can’t  keep  drawing  on  a  man’s 
I  ideas  and  enthusiasm  without  giving  him 
a  chance  to  fill  himself  up  once  in  a 
I  while. 

!  The  program  of  the  Fall  Convention 
in  Chicago  zoill  provide  a  great  source 
of  information  and  inspiration.  Yet  even 
more  valuable  will  be  three  days  of  the 
kind  of  contacts  that  will  send  your  man 
back  to  his  work  charged  with  nezv  ideas, 
new  enthusiasm  and  determination  and 
ability  to  do  a  better  job. 

Please  urge  every  store  owner  to  have 
I  his  advertising  manager  “come  and  get 
I  it.” 
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So  do  your  stuff — get  out  the  old  Reniiugton  and  tell 
us  what  the  folks  who  pay  dues  want  to  know — what 
helj)  they  need — what  (piestions  they  want  answered — 
and  we  will  do  our  level  best  to  come  across  with  the 
right  man  or  woman  to  tell  you. 

here  Does  the  Small  Store  Fit  In? 

There  seems  to  be  an  inferiority  complex  working 
among  the  small-store  owners  and  advertisers,  many  of 
whom  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Several  of  them 
have  expressed  the  feeling  that  they  and  their  problems 
were  being  left  outside  the  convention,  somewhere 
in  a  cloakroom.  Perhajis  they  are  right ;  hut  there  is 
something  in  the  viewpoint.  When  Roy  Clark  of  Straw- 
bridge’s  is  talking.  Syd  Sullivan  listens  in  as  a  small 
store  advertiser;  when  Syd  Sullivan  talks,  no  doubt 
there  are  a  dozen  men  in  the  room  who  regard  him 
as  a  large  store  advertiser  (in  name  only  ). 

The  principles  that  govern  sane,  sound  store  i)rorno- 
tion  in  all  its  lines  are  just  as  applicable  to  small  store 
as  to  large.  The  only  difference  is  in  degree.  Where 
Strawbri(lge  s|)ends  a  thousands  dollars  in  a  manner 
almost  nonchalant,  Ayres  will  have  to  debate  rather 
heavily  over  an  expenditure  of  $400.  And  the  man 
who  is  worried  because  the  convention  is  geare<l  t(}o 
high  for  his  store  sees  the  necessity  of  cutting  $400 
down  to  $150  or  $200. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  (jf  this  that  has  (occurred 
was  the  February  convention,  where  three  |>eoi)le  told 
f)f  their  manner  and  method  in  Direct  Mail.  The  large 
store,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Lampe  of  Baltimore;  the 
medium  size  women’s  specialty  store  by  Mrs.  Hunter 
of  Himelhoch’s  in  Detroit ;  and  the  smaller  store  by 
Mr.  Crocker  of  Schoonmaker’s  in  Newburgh,  New 
York.  Now  if  our  store,  a  middle  sized  department 
store,  could  learn  profitably  from  Schoonmaker,  why 
couldn’t  a  store  smaller  than  Schoonmaker  learn  from 
lx)th  of  us? 

Grab  This  Chance 

The  biggest  thing  the  small  store  has  to  learn,  I 
think,  is  the  capitalizing  of  the  almost  perfect  means 
for  personal  approach  that  lie  right  in  its  hands.  Where 
one  man  controls  buying  and  selling  both,  and  where 
he  is  acquainted  by  daily  contact  with  his  whole  staff 
and  with  a  large  part  of  his  trade,  he  has  a  wonderful 
chance  for  personal  work. 

Why  should  he  want  or  try  to  run  the  immense  and 
amazing  page  campaigns  that  Wanamaker  or  Marshall 
Field  would  use?  Let  him  call  in  his  main  floor  sales¬ 
people  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  telephone — it  will 
do  him  more  good  and  cost  him  less. 

The  committee  wishes  a  few  of  these  small-store 
Davids  would  step  up  and  volunteer  to  tell  how  they 
slay  their  own  particular  sales  Goliaths. 

A  F’ine  Setting 

The  “Bal  Taharin”  Hall  in  which  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  will  hold  its  sessions  at  Hotel  Sherman 
is  the  farthest  thing  from  business  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  a  delightful  six)t — its  walls  lined  with  tiny  mar¬ 
ionettes,  its  decorations  inviting  to  relaxation.  It  is 
really  unbusinesslike  in  the  extreme — and  that’s  why  it 
ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  business  convention. 

You’ll  enter  it,  sit  down,  grin  appreciatively  at  the 
decorations,  and  sort  of  spread  out  your  mental  arms 


in  a  feeling  of  “well  this  is  a  nice  place ;  let’s  take  it  in 
slowly  and  ((uietly.”  That’s  the  frame  of  mind  that 
makes  a  good  talk  sink  in ;  and  if  by  any  unholy  chance 
the  s[)eaker  should  prove  to  lie  a  lemon  (though  none 
of  them  ever  do) — why,  there’s  something  else  in  the 
room  to  helj)  you  kill  the  time ! 

Frank  Words  to  Doubters 

There’s  a  lot  of  bunk  spilled  about  conventions  in 
general.  Lots  of  men  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  real  workable  ideas  they  get  from  several 
conventions,  much  less  one.  Put — good  workable  ideas 
are  few,  and  they  are  worth  money  if  they  are  followed 

“P-, 

The  greatest  good  one  advertiser  we  (editorially) 
know  of  gets  out  of  any  convention  is  just  sheer  mental 
stimulation — the  rubbing  of  mental  elbows  with  men  and 
women  who  are  curious  about  things — who  are  eager 
to  learn,  and  perhaps  to  tell  about  their  own  successes 
and  failures.  Many  a  man  has  had  enough  good  out 
of  getting  an  idea  clarified  by  the  answers  others  give 
to  general  questions  to  ])ay  his  expenses  several  times 
ever. 

State  Street  in  late  September  will  be  worth  seeing. 
Chicago  itself,  that  dynamic  youngster  which  has  just 
begun  to  feel  its  oats  and  to  reach  out  in  fine,  strong 
gestures,  will  fill  any  man’s  soul  with  ambition.  Just 
•  to  glimpse  at  the  check-marks,  in  steel  and  concrete 
that  are  placed  against  the  various  parts  of  the  famous 
“Chicago  Plan”  is  an  inspiration  no  advertiser  who 
believes  in  planning  should  miss. 

About  the  Program 

The  following  list  tells  the  details  which  are  already 
certainties  alxjut  the  program  for  this  convention. 
As  soon  os  other  tentative  items  are  placed  in  the 
“certain”  list  they  will  be  given  to  the  trade  press  for 
publication,  to  keep  you  posted. 

Joint  Luncheon  with  Chicago  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Thursday,  Sept.  30. 

Luncheon  or  Dinner  at  the  Invitation  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Tea,  Presidential  Suite,  atop  Sherman  Ho¬ 
tel. 

Debate,  “The  Store  I  Fide  Sale,”  by  two 
noted  retail  advertisers. 

TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

{As  indicated  by  poll  of  members) 

IV hat  Advertisers  Should  Know  about  Mer¬ 
chandising. 

Value  of  Stunt  Advertising 
IV hat  is  a  Sales  Promoter. 

How  to  Keep  Trade  at  Home 
Direct  Mail  Principles 
Advertising  to  the  Store’s  Personnel 
IVhy  is  a  Style  Show 
Hoic  the  Data  Book  Helps  Me 
IV hat  Does  it  Cost  to  Write  an  Ad? 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  big  theatre  party  in  the  entertainment  column ; 
and  a  list  of  tentative  speakers  who  will  insure  proper 
handling  of  the  subjects. 
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Glorifying  the  Annual  Sale 

Fewer  and  Better  Selling  Events  Suggested  as  the  Answer 
To  Complaint  That  Public  Is  Fed  Up  With  Sensationalism 
By  Grace  Coleman,  Advertising  Manager,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  Silk  Crepes 
2.45  yard 


Georgette  Crepe  and  Crepe 
Chiffon,  1.95  yard 


SILK— the  Fabric  of  Romance 

Silks,  worthy  to  riJe  in  Cinderella’s  coaeh  or  to  have  graced  the  toilette  ot  .in 
eighteenth  century  K'lle.  spring  up  in  the  Daylight  Silk  Salon  thick  as  ro^cA  m 
June.  February  is  the  nioiilh  ot  silken  values — ot  new  w*:aves  .and  new  p.it- 
lerns,  of  fabrics  noted  for  uniquene>s  and  tor  economy.  A  collection-  c»t  r.ire 
old  costumes  from  the  courts  of  Louis  X\'.  and  \\  1.  <*f  France  arc  p.trt  of  this 
week's  display  in  the  February  Sale  of  Silk» 


Channova  Brocade 
*5.95  yard 


Camp'js  Crepe 
3.45  yard 


The  February  Sale  of  Silks  Begins  .Monday,  February  1  st. 


Old  Silks  For  New! 

A  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Historic  French 
Costumes  Reveals  Inspiration  of  Many  Modem  Silks 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Liberty  Bell  was 

rung  in  Philadelphia  and  an  ambitious  colony  began  its  struggle  for 
freedom.  Then,  as  now,  ladies  took  their  styles  from  Paris,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  slight  dash  of  V'ienna,  and  the  French  courts  dazzled  the  world 
by  their  brilliance.  The  beautiful  fabrics  originated  abroad  and  worn 
by  the  belles  of  this  country  have  not  sunk  into  oblivion,  but  bloom  anew 
in  prints  and  bandwoven  fabrics  which  are  a  feature  of  our  great 
February  Elxposition  of  Silks. 

Three  Famous  Ladies  Who  Trod  the  Silken  Paths  of 
Fashion  and  Left  Their  Imprint  on  the  Sands  of  Style 


.Marie  Antoinette 

lovely  daughter  of  Marie  Therese  of 
^  Austria,  who  lost  her  head  but  never  her 
^  taste  for  beauty.  It  was  she  who  sprinkled 
I,  dainty  flowers  gayly  in  elaborate  patterns 
until  a  veritable  garden  of  beauty  sprang 
/>/  up  in  che  gay  French  courts.  As  wife  of 
1  Louis  XVI.  she  danced  her  way  through 
^ )  life  and  met  her  tragic  fate  with  the 
fortitude  of  one  who  knows  that  she  has 
L  always  been  really  well  dressed.  In  spite 

o1  her  taste  for  gayety  and  luiury,  during 
the  Revolutionary  troubles  she  showed 
WF  herself  to  be  possessed  of  more  spirit  than 
^  Ihc  King. 


It  is  through  the  permission  of  the  French  Commisscire  that  tee  are  able  to 
bring  to  Cincinnati  the  collection  of  authentic  costumes  uorn  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  and  Louis  XU/.  Court  suits  for  men  and  court  cos¬ 
tumes  of  great  beauty  for  uomen  are  features  of  this  display,  uhich  kill 
be  here  during  l/te  first  uceb  of  February  Sale  of  SiHs. 


WEBSTER  tells  us  that 
a  sale,  among  other 
things,  is  an  “oppor¬ 
tunity  for  selling.” 

If  that  were  all! 

We  moderns  may  find  in 
it  a  golden  opporunity  for 
more  than  the  mere  dispos¬ 
al  of  merchandise!  It  may 
be  an  affair  of  infinite  pos¬ 
sibilities,  that  makes  new 
friends,  promotes  confidence 
and  instills  a  new  and  vital 
interest  in  our  wares ! 

(.race  Coleman  '  US  consider  the  sale. 

What  has  it  done  for  you, 
or  you  for  it  ?  Has  it  helped  or  hindered  ?  Do  you  point 
to  it  with  pride  or  view  it  with  alarm?  Perhaps  you 
say,  virtuously,  “We  aren’t  a  sale  store.” 

But  aren’t  we  all? 

You,  yourself,  rarely  realize  you  do  it!  That’s  the 
insidious  thing  about  it.  Some  are  more  conservative 
than  others  no  doubt,  but  all — all  are  grasping  at  this 
“opportunity”  for  selling,  which  is,  after  all,  a  very 
worthy  opportunity  if  conducted  on  a  worthy  basis. 


And  the  sale —  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  it 
— has  improved  since  pre-historic  times.  Antiquated 
methods  have  vanished.  It  must  be  strong  to  survive. 
It  must  be  healthy,  vigorous. 

Stores  maintaining  as  high  standards  of  advertising  as 
of  merchandising  have  raised  these  events  to  a  good 
sturdy,  all-American  effort.  After  all,  the  sale  is  what 
you  make  it.  It  is  up  to  you  entirely.  If  it  is  an  orgy 
of  cheap  merchandise  mingled  with  blatant  statements 
and  without  a  particle  of  charm  with  which  to  bless 


This  Kind  of  Advertising  Made  Pogue's  Silk  Sale  Appeal  More  Effectively  to  Public  Interest 
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r  tnj  Jtir.ihi]it>.  flu;  cdof 
'ifieJ  itij  inciu  \t— 


r  linithcd  crepe  vHh  a  uiioolh  flat  iinish  that 
nsored  by  the  Rwst  a^tbcniic  fathlon  cou> 


and  presen'ej  in  'tSc^e 


Anainlu 
Pa!  met*. 
Alpine 


A  sUik  «it!i  a  chic  corded  ««a« 


Rteens  ^ari-Hii  shad 
Hues  cf  diiterent  I 
ahades.  37  incites 


one  ne^r  tn  Per-ia  or  China.-  ^l>jerr.l^tiv  sKetebes 
com  Ka^hrine  Sturces.  ur  the  map  of  Pans,  as  pic¬ 
tured  bv  Kalph  Barton.  Hours  ui  time  could  te 
protiUM..  >penl  siud;.:n(  the  many  plute^  of  oHr.ii 
ot  doitn  a^  seen  in  this  coHect.on  ol  sheer  prints— 
37  to  54  Itches  w4e 


D.KYLIGHT  SILK  SALON— SCCOAO  FLOOR 


itself,  it  may  prove  detrimental  to  business  as  a  whole. 
It  it  is  the  result  of  a  frenzied  desire  to  increase  husi- 
luss.  though  the  heavens  fall,  if  it  is  an  ''af>rcs  moi,  Ic 
diliKjc''  effort,  then  "Ic  (iclu(jc”  is  jiretty  apt  to  descend. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sale  should  lie  a  natural  phenome¬ 
non,  the  culmination  of  certain  events  and  conditions. 
It  is  not  the  child  of  an  active  buyers’  brain,  without 
wliom,  like  the  Einstein  theory  without  Einstein,  it 
would  never  have  been  horn.  It  is  sane,  it  is  lojjical,  and 
one  senses  this  in  the  absence  of  wild-eyed  statements 


and  lirazen  liraf^ging  which  ordinarily  preceded  each — 
“opportunity  for  selling.” 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


^£bruary  Sale  cf  Silks 

Offers  Silks  That  Walked  Before  a  King! 

A  cenlurv'  and  a  hall  ago  th^  court  al  Versailles  was  broadcasting  to  the 
world  news  of  the  newest  fashions.  .Marie  Antoinette  and  her  ladies-in- 
waiting  are  only  a  memor>’  now.  Yet  some  of  the  very  costumes  which 
made  the  courts  ol  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  the  fashion  center  of  the 
eighteenth  century  mav  be  seen  all  this  week  at  Pogue's. 

A  relrc  ol  old-time  splendor  .and  a  very  real  inspiration  for  the  costume 
silks  of  today,  these  gowns  will  interest  alike  the  antiquarian  and  the 
modern  woman  of  taste  and  discrimination  in  dress.  Be  sure  to  see  these 
quaint  old  costumes  and  the  new  adaptations  ol  the  silks  of  this  interesting 
period. 


Washable  Truhu  Crepe 
de  Chine,  2.95  Yard 


Crepe  Amourette 
2.95  Yard 

A  'iKcr  kfcpc  tn  Ihc  sene*  Ihjt  f  tt 


%  POGUE;.  A-CQMPANY 


Beauty  in  Every  Shimmering  Fold! 

-TK  c.  I  THE  FEBRUARY 
of  1776  I  SALE  OF  SILKS 


When  the  Liberty  Celt  in 
Philadelphia  ranfr  out  itt- 
message  of  independence, 
the  French  CAurt  had 
reached  the  height  of  its 
ante  -  revolutionary  ghmy. 
Such  costumes  as  the  ct-iurt 
beauties  and  colonial  Ircllcs 
wore— «uch  ejuaint  styles— 
such  silks  gay  lu  stripcit  and 
'  \ivid  tlowcred  p.illcr»-! 
Some  ^f  these  very  cos¬ 
tumes  are  on  display  here 
this  week.  This  loan  coN 
lection  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  in  view  of  the  many 
modern  fabrics  that  take 
their  inspiration  from  the'C 
old  silk  . 

Come  and  see  these  inter- 
eating  court  costumes  in 
our  ^ehric  Sections  and  in 
a  special  window  display — 
this  week  only. 


offers  exquisite  patterns  reminiscent  of  the 
gay  French  courts  of  Colonial  days,  modern¬ 
istic  prints  that  flaunt  their  bright  colors  in  a 
d,izzling  array,  damask  from  the  Far  East — 
everything  that  is  desirable  is  only  possible 
to  a  store  with  the  great  resources  arid  buy¬ 
ing  ixjvvcr  of  Pogue's. 

Chinese  SiUc  Damasks 
3.85  to  6.95  yard 

From  the  ancient  primitive  hand  looms  of  the  patient 
and  painstaking  Chinese  weavers  come  many  of  these 
silk  dama>ks.  Included  also  are  reprtKtuetions  made 
on  American  power  looms  that  make  it  possible  to 
present  many  interesting  patterns— colorings  arc  all 
inspired  by  the  Oriental  influence  and  fashion  has 
accepted  the  vogue  for  silks  of  this  nature  in  no  un¬ 
certain  way— 27  to  54  inches  wide. 


Revulay  and  Mozaika  Prints 

2.95  yard 


54-Inch  Flat  Crepe 

Featured  at  2.95  yard 


Tailleur  Crepe  Faille 

2.95  yard 


Black  French  Taffeta 

2.50,  2.95,  3.50  vard 


-THE  H.  &  S.  POGUE  CO. 


Tivo  More  Examples  of  Copy  llsed  to  Create  Atmosphere  for  Pogue’s  Silk  Sale 


^£bruary  Sale  of  Silks 

Offers  Silks  That  Walked  Before  a  King! 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  th^  court  at  Versailles  was  broadcasting  to  the 
world  news  of  the  newest  fashions.  .Marie  Antoinette  and  her  ladies-in- 
waiting  are  only  a  memorv’  now.  Yet  some  of  the  very  costumes  which 
made  the  courts  ol  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  the  fashion  center  ol  the 
eighteenth  century  mav  be  seen  all  this  week  al  Pogue's. 

A  relrc  ol  old-time  splendor  .and  a  very  real  inspiration  for  the  costume 
silks  of  today,  these  gowns  will  interest  alike  the  antiquarian  and  the 
modern  woman  of  taste  and  discrimination  in  dress.  Be  sure  to  see  these 
quaint  old  costumes  and  the  new  adaptations  ol  the  silks  of  this  interesting 
period. 


Washable  Truhu  Crepe 
de  Chine,  2.95  Yard 


Crepe  Amourette 
2.95  Yard 

A  'iKcr  ».fcp<  in  Ihe  that  i-.  re 


Printed  Crepe'  de  Chine 
2.45  Yard 

rtnicn*!*»u'  'cUx'iion  id  lu-  v  arnl  nitv.X'tiuc 
tem-  ,fr4.’  IkMlLreJ  .M  ih--  price. 

..rl  vle>.<n>  i>>''  HMuyev.  Jre"e'  inJ  linm^' 
and  .til  in  ».4isr  ef*Cv!'  rh.ii  Men  1 
•tecti;.  with  the  plain  'h.uh!U'  x»  mvK,n  m 


Faille  Souveraine 
4.50  Yard 


SATIN  DAYTONA 
3.50  Yard 
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Our  February  Silk  Sale  is  perhaps  our  best  example 
of  a  friendly  sale,  or  shall  we  say  (with  due  modesty), 
a  super-sale?  It  is  an  affair  of  Fashion,  as  thrilling  as 
a  play  and  as  colorful  as  a  spring  garden.  A  winter- 
weary  public  satiated  with  clearance  sales,  with  a 
wistful  eye  toward  the  coming  season,  is  invited  to  see 
the  first  flowers  of  the  designers  and  artists.  They  are 
more  than  invited,  they  are  urged.  They  are  beguiled 
with  tales  of  beauty  and  charm,  carrying  throughout  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  thrift  and  economy.  Truly,  an 
opportunity  to  save,  but  to  save  on  the  “best”  the 
whole  world  has  to  offer. 

The  Element  of  Novelty 

We  try,  besides,  to  introduce  some  new  and  novel, 
or  old  and  interesting  collection  to  elevate  this  event  a 
little  from  the  dull  level  of  the  average. 

This  year,  in  connection  with  the  February  Fabric 
Exposition,  we  displayed  a  loan  collection  of  silk  cos¬ 
tumes  from  the  glittering  courts  of  Louis  X\T  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  There’s  romance  for  you!  What 
woman,  with  a  heart,  who  can  read,  could  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  lure  of  gowns  which  adorned  historic 
beauties.  Soft-hued  announcements,  street  car  cards, 
posters  and  newspaper  advertising  dispensed  “atmos¬ 
phere”  for  this  exhibition.  Windows  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  carried  out  the  French  court  motif.  The  interest 
shown  in  this  fully  justified  the  effort  behind  it,  as  did 


the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  throughout  the  entire  event. 

The  Pogue  Silk  Sale,  the  Fur  Coat  Sale  (Yes!  In 
August),  are  outstanding  e.xamples  of  the  departmental 
sales  w’hich  are  unqualified  successes,  both  from  their 
immediate  results  and  their  prestige  building  effects. 
The  Anniversary  Sale,  which  is  store-wide,  has  been 
developed  on  the  same  friendly  basis. 

But  that  is  another  story! 

And  besides  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  on 
Anniversaries  that  for  the  time  there  remains  no  more 
to  be  said. 

The  Effective  Appeal 

It  has  been  said  for  lo,  these  many  months  that  the 
public  is  tired  of  sales.  So  they  are !  Some  sales ! 
They  are  weary  of  those  great,  heartless,  shrieking 
events  that  take  all  and  give  in  return  doubtful  quality 
at  a  sensational  price. 

Most  people  lead  sane,  practical  lives,  front  page 
newspaper  stories  to  the  contrary.  They  think  before 
they  buy.  They  say  to  themselves :  “What  does  it 
profit  me  if  I  save  a  few  cents  and  make  a  bad  bargain? 
Must  I  justify  Barnum?”  But  the  sale  that  intrigues, 
that  thrills,  that  brings  a  new  interest  into  their  lives 
and  a  new  confidence  into  their  hearts,  that  sale  they 
will  look  forward  to  and  welcome. 

“And  the  moral  of  that  is,”  as  the  Duchess  said  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland — Uliat  this  country  needs  is  fewer 
“sales,”  but  better  ones! 


New  Method  of  Fur  Storage  Does  Away  with  Refrigeration 


gULLOCK’S  of  Los  Angeles  has  a  fur  storage  plant 
which  employs  a  unique  principle.  The  furs  are 
protected  with  a  chemical  instead  of  by  refrigeration. 
The  chemical  used  is  carbon  tetrachloride. 

The  furs  are  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and  placed  in 
small,  separately  built  cabinets.  At  the  top  of  these 
cabinets  is  a  container,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  amount 
of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  solution,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  an  evaporant.  The  furs  are  left  in  these 
cabinets  over  night.  The  chemical  kills  all  animal  life 
that  may  be  in  the  furs  but  does  not  harm  the  garments. 

After  the  merchandise  has  been  in  the  cabinet  for 
one  night,  it  is  placed  in  the  fur  storage  vault.  These 
vaults  may  be  of  any  size  required  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  store.  Around  the  top  of  them  is  placed  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe,  shaped  like  a  half  circle,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  4"  by  6"  in  diameter. 

When  all  the  furs  have  been  placed  in  the  vault,  the 
solution  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is  pumped  into  these 
pipes  by  means  of  a  small  gear  hand-pump. 

The  chemical  solution  itself  can  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
metal  drum. 

The  temperature  of  the  fur  vaults  is  kept  at  80  de¬ 
grees  fahrenheit  for  fifteen  hours. 

The  chemical  solution  is  heavier  than  air,  and  as  it 
evaporates  it  falls  to  the  floor  of  the  vault.  The  vaults 
are  equipped  with  suction  fans.  This  enables  all  of  the 
carbon  tetrachloride  gas  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
vaults  in  within  five  to  ten  minutes.  This  procedure  of 
pumping  the  chemical  into  the  vaults  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  fifteen  hours  is  repeated  at  intervals  of 


approximately  sixty  days.  The  chemical  leaves  no 
moisture  on  the  furs. 

The  only  expense  connected  with  the  process  is  the 
cost  of  the  chemical  and  a  small  outlay  for  equipping 
the  vaults  with  a  temperature  regulator,  the  chemical 
container  and  the  hand-pump.  Also  there  is  the  cost 
of  the  suction  fan. 

People  working  in  the  vaults  are  not  subjected  to 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  when  entering  and 
leaving. 

The  first  cost  and  the  operating  cost  of  refrigeration 
machinery  are  eliminated. 

Bullock’s  state  that  the  process  was  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  government  bureaus  at  Washington 
and  that  it  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  from  their 
point  of  view.  They  further  state  that  the  merchandise 
can  be  delivered  immediately  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
vault  by  blowing  compressed  air  through  the  furs. 

This  method  of  fur  storage  can  be  used  by  small 
merchants  as  well  as  large,  since  the  cost  of  installation 
is  negligible.  Very  small  merchants  need  not  build  the 
large  fur  vaults,  but  can  use  the  small  cabinets  in  which 
the  furs  are  first  placed  overnight  for  primary  dis¬ 
infecting. 

(This  process  is  described  for  the  benefit  of  any  of 
our  members  who  contemplate  construction  of  fur 
storage  vaults  and  in  order  that  all  of  our  members 
may  be  informed  regarding  new  developments  in  store 
operation.  The  Association  must  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  thorough  investigation  by  any  merchant 
who  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  idea.) 
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^There’s  a  Place  You  Want  to  Go  to 

A  Venture  into  First  Class  Tea  Room  Service  Opens  Up 
A  New  and  Profitable  Field  for  This  Small  City  Store 

By  P.  K.  (Crocker,  Advertising  and  Sales  Manager,  John  Sehoonniaker 
&  Son,  Ine.,  Newbprgh,  N.  Y. 


ffOERXTCE,”  apparently  is  the  store  anthem  these 
clays  and  "i’romotion,”  just  whatever  that 
definitely  may  mean,  is  the  voice  which  chants  it. 
The  alluring  echo  was  happily  caught  by  the  recent 
Fehruarv  Convention  and  expressed  in  its  slogan  “Good 
Will.” 

This  is  a  little  story  of  a  venture  begun  as  a  service. 
The  “service”  “promoted”  itself,  promoted  the  store 
that  ventured  it.  The  echo  now  rings  true  and  daily 
gathers  volume. 

The  facts  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  stores  which 
may  be  in  doubt  whether 
such  a  service  can  be  made 
to  pay  its  way,  to  become, 
moreover,  a  profitable  pro¬ 
motional  investment,  rather 
than  counted  merely  a  ser¬ 
vice  necessity  unwanted  be¬ 
cause  perhaps  unprofitable. 
These  facts  are  probably 
more  applicable  to  stores 
located  in  the  smaller  cities 
than  to  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  concerns,  which  have 
ways  of  their  own. 

Getting  Started 

About  two  years  ago  a 
store  in  a  Hudson  River 
Valley  city  sixty  miles  from 
Xew  York,  opened  a  so- 
called  tea  room.  Considerable  research  was  made  and 
much  advice,  mostly  pessimistic,  was  listened  to  before 
the  venture  began  to  take  shape.  That  pessimistic  advice, 
and  I  will  speak  of  it  later,  was  the  cause  of  the  first 
mistake  in  planning,  an  error  yet  to  be  overcome. 

The  city  of  location,  though  of  only  some  35.000 
population,  is  the  potential  trading  center  for  an  addi- 
*tional  150,000  or  more,  living  in  well-to-do  communities 
and  rural  districts,  within  a  twenty  mile  radius  tapped 
by  commuting  bus  services.  The  customers  from  out- 
of-town  are  a  most  important  factor  in  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  volume.  The  desire  to  provide  a  light  luncheon  and 
soda  fountain  service  for  the  convenience  of  those  visi¬ 
tors  inspired  the  installation  of  the  tea  room. 

Equipment 

An  accessibly  located  basement  room,  believed  to  be 
sufficiently  spacious  for  all  present  and  even  future  re¬ 
quirements,  was  paneled  in  American  walnut;  “pull- 
man”  booths  as  well  as  attractive  glass  topped  tables 
were  installed.  A  fountain  of  the  most  inviting  and 
efficiently  equipped  type  that  could  be  discovered  pro¬ 
vided  serving  facilities  for  six  or  eight  girls,  smartly 
garbed  in  their  white  uniforms  and  caps.  The  whole 


was  flooded  with  a  mellow  light  effect,  with  which  not 
even  David  Belasco  could  have  found  fault. 

A  refrigerating  plant,  electric  freezers  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  modern  machinery  contributed  their  important 
part  to  the  equipment.  The  kitchen  was  located  in  a 
building  separate  from  the  store.  A  manager  who  knew 
his  business — he  had  built  his  reputation  in  one  of 
Xew  York  City's  high  grade  restaurants  and  fountain 
establishments — was  placed  in  charge  of  operations. 
That  much  for  the  preparations. 

The  Fountain 
Tea  Room  was 
opened  with  a  list 
of  sodas,  ice 
creams  and  foun¬ 
tain  specialties 
that  ran  almost 
the  entire  gamut 
of  those approved 
by  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  Xew  York 
services.  Sand¬ 
wiches,  salads 
and  pastry  spec¬ 
ialties  made  up  a 
rather  restricted 
menu  of  more 
substantial  edi¬ 
bles.  The  foun¬ 
tain  was  the 
thing;  food  was 
considered  a 
minor  necessary 
adjunct,  a  light 
mid-day  morsel 
for  busy  shop¬ 
pers. 

High  Standards 
Xow  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  this 
store  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  deal¬ 
ing  on  a  very 
high  plane.  It 
has  been  building 
its  prestige,  its 
good  will,  for 
sixty-three  years 
or  more.  Long 
before  the  Sales 
Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  began  com¬ 
piling  its  ideals 

The  Tea  Room  Menu  Published  of  “Standards  of 
Daily  in  the  Papers  Practice”  this 


Schoonmaker'b 

Fountain 
Tea  Room 

Tue.sday  Luncheon 

ll:3U  to  H  o'clocii 

^  Soups 

Puree  Muntfule,  Cuiisomiiie 
Julienne  .  150 

Entrees 

Chicken  Suullle,  Supreme 
Sauce  w  ith  .Asparagus  Tip.s  .>0e 

Cold  Spring  Lamb,  Mint  Jell.v, 
j  Salad  Printanier .  6oc 

Hot  Koast  Heel  or  Hot  Chick¬ 
en  Sandwich,  Brown 
l!  Gravy  . 40c 


Hot  Wallies  With  Vermont 
Maple  Syrup .  30c 


!  Desserts 

Fresh  Clierry  Pie  .  I.tc 

take  or  Pie .  15<j 

i  Ice  Cream  . ’iOc 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream, 
Sumiaes  and  So<las  made 
j  with  Fresh  Fruit. 

Beverages 

Coffee,  Chocolate  or 

I  Tea . Cup  10c,  Pot  15c 

'  Iced  Coffee,  Chocolate  or 

Tea  .  15c 

Milk  . 5c,  lOc 
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store  sul)scril)e(l  itself  to  all  (»f  them,  aud  more — atid 
lived  up  to  them.  Couseciueutly.  (piality  of  focjd  sup¬ 
plies.  care  in  pre])aration  were  required  to  meet  most 
exacting  standards.  A  cook  with  local  reputation  ft)r 
excellence  hossed  the  kitchen.  Ice  creams  were  frozen 
on  the  spot,  ingredients  the  purest  and  the  best ;  even 
most  of  the  syrups  for  sodas  and  sundaes  were  made 
within  the  plant.  Pastries  %nd  cakes  were  prepared 
daily  by  those  who  knew  how.  No  “factory  food”  was 
admitted.  Substitutes  and  adulterants  were  banned  and 
damned. 

The  pebble  punctured  the  pond.  The  news  circled  out 

that  “There's  a  place  you  want  to  go  to . ” 

Instead  of  catering  merely  to  the  stores’  regular  shop¬ 
ping  clientele,  the  Tea  Room  found  itself  more  and 
more  host  to  downtown  business  women — then,  to  the 
men.  That  was  two  years  ago. 

Today  the  Fountain  Tea  Room  is  i)atronized  and 
talked  about  not  only  by  the  shoppers,  local  or  out  of 
town,  for  whom  originally  it  was  intended,  hut  by  the 
city  at  large.  Men.  and  women,  too,  perhaj^s,  wht) 
probably  seldom  thought  of  entering  the  store  until 
the  fame  of  the  Tea' Room  lured  them,  are  its  almost 
daily  guests.  That  modest  original  menu  has  grown 
almost  unconsciously,  a  dish  added  here  another  there, 
a  “recpiest”  growth,  practically :  two  or  three  soups ; 
entrees,  two  hot,  one  cold ;  a  roast  or  two ;  dainty 
salads,  prepared  as  you  order  them;  sandwiches,  of 
course,  made  also  on  order,  always  popular;  pastries 


and  desserts  that  beget  wistful  memories.  Never  the 
monotony  of  repeating,  always  a  variation  with  the 
new  day’s  service.  I  he  menu  now  prints  itself  on  both 
sides  of  the  card. 

Promotion  Factors 

A  competent  French  chef,  in  all  his  immaculate 
habiliments,  commands  the  Tea  Room  steam  tables, 
recently  installed,  and  will  cut  you  a  juicy  slice  of 
jirime  ribs  or  other  roast  while  you  wait  and  watch 
him.  With  the  coming  of  autumn  an  oyster  and  clam 
bar  will  add  its  functions. 

There  is  your  basic  “service.”  If  you  have  not  already 
caught  the  “promotion.”  let  us  catalog  it ;  The  name 
of  the  Fountain  Tea  Room  has  gone  abroad  in  the 
land.  Its  high  standards,  its  inviting  qualities  are  con¬ 
sciously  or  suh-consciously  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  standards  of  its  parent,  the  Schoon- 
niaker  Store.  It  is  credited  with  hereditary  character 
and  its  hereditary  character  is  credited  hack  in  turn 
to  the  stores’  good  name.  That  is  the  “institutional" 
feature. 

In  daily  performance:  It  brings  into  the  store  men 
and  women  who  have  formed  the  “Fountain  Tea  Room 
habit.”  Not  only  is  it  a  i)leasant  and  restful  haven  for 
hungry  visitors  from  without  the  city;  it  is  a  poindar 
meeting  place  for  local  citizens.  Women  invite  their 
friends  there;  they  make  it  their  lunchecm  place  on  the 
cook's  day  off;  often  they  come  to  it  as  a  welcome 


Part  of  the  Schoonmaker  Candy  Manufacturing  Plant 
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change  fnjm  the  home  table;  aftermjon  tea  brings 
many.  I’erhaps  best  of  all,  it  has  firmly  established  it¬ 
self  in  popularity  with  the  younger  set.  The  plea  of  the 
average  store  restaurant,  “it  keeps  ’em  in  the  store,”  may 
be  a  good  argument;  a  better  one  is  to  bri)i(j  ’em  in. 

Rapid  Growth 

The  Fountain  Tea  Room  has  largely  made  itself. 

It  is  advertised,  true.  It  is  a  pleasant  inspiration  for 
"Copy.”  The  menu  of  “specials”  for  the  following  day 
is  also  printed  daily  in  local  pai)ers — always  on  the 
same  pages  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  page 
position.  We  have  tried  leaving  it  out ;  always  com¬ 
plaints  follow.  People  watch  for  it  and  plan  their  lunch¬ 
eon  accordingly.  \\'e  have  also  advertised  the  Tea 
Room  consistently  in  Schoonmaker’s  Store  News,  this 
for  the  benefit  of  our  trade  from  out  of  town. 

The  Fountain  Tea  Ro<jm  has  more  than  paid  its 
way,  aside  from  its  promotional  achievements.  It  has 
grown  itself.  That  is  where  the  pessimistic  advice 
referred  to  comes  back  to  us  and  hurts.  The  plant 
is  so  located  that  expansion  would  Ije  difficult  and  costly. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  direct  entrance  from  the  street. 
Were  the  job  to  be  done  over  again,  most  likely  there 
would  be  a  street  front  IcK'ation  or  a  roof  garden  setting. 
We  have  the  scenery  here  to  enhance  the  latter.  There 
would  be  provision,  perhaps,  for  remaining  open  on 
certain  evenings,  with  a  dance  floor  and  good  music* 
— a  gathering  place  for  the  desirable  younger  element, 
a  resort  for  customers  who  run  into  town  in  their 
cars.  That  arrangement  would  add  to  the  j)opularity 
of  the  store  and  automaticaly  reduce  overhead  as  re¬ 
lated  to  intake.  One  of  the  “don'ts”  in  starting  a  store 
tea  room  is  not  to  accept  the  advice  and  e.xperience  of 
other  stores  at  face  value  before  you  have  weighed 
your  local  conditions. 

The  Tea  Room  registered  its  worth  so  emphatically 
that  last  autumn  we  embarked  upon  another  venture 
in  alliance  wdth  it,  founded  and  developed  on  the  same 
basic  principles.  W’e  engaged  one  of  the  best  candy 
and  pastry  makers  we  could  find  in  New  York  City, 
a  man  born  and  trained  in  Switzerland,  who  had  plied 
his  craft  in  several  European  cities.  We  equipped  a 
complete  candy  kitchen,  even  importing  directly  costly 
machinery  necessary  to  a  perfect  product  in  French 
chocolates  and  bon  bons.  'I'oday  that  plant  is  turning 
out  candies  comparable  with  those  of  the  very  few 
metropolitan  makers  who  pride  themselves  upon  the 
exclusive  qualities  of  their  confections.  No  “drug 
store  package  goods,”  there.  The  store  name  on  every 
box,  and  they  are  most  attractive  containers,  goes  out 
side  by  side  with  the  fame  of  the  Tea  Room,  into  the 
hills  and  valleys  hereabout,  where  a  friend  once  made 
usually  is  a  friend  to  keep. 

This  smiling  land  around  Newburgh,  for  that  is  the 
name  of  our  town,  embraces  one  of  the  richest  fruit 
sections  in  the  country.  These  fruits  are  going  into 
preserves,  jellies,  marmalades  and  other  delicacies. 
In  their  trim  glass  jars,  bearing  a  distinctive  lalx;l  of 
the  store,  they  will  find  their  way  into  many  homes 
where  the  old  fashioned  home-made  purity  of  quality 
and  flavor  still  have  a  meaning  and  are  appreciated. 
.\s  they  are  made  by  us,  ours  will  be  the  credit.  Ser¬ 
vice  and  institutional  promotion,  if  you  will,  hand  in 


hand.  We  have  even  lately  gone  into  the  Mayonnaise 
business  and  we  produce  a  dressing  that  will  grace 
the  daintiest  salad — again  the  Schoonmaker  label. 

For  those  who  contemplate  a  tea  room  or  similar 
installation,  a  hint  or  two  of  do  and  don’ts  may  be 
acceptable.  First  of  all  be  guided  largely  by  cold 
blooded  research  and  analysis  of  your  own  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  probabilities.  Investigate  other  concerns’ 
plants  if  you  wish;  but  remember  what  applies  to  their 
.setting  may  not  fit  in  with  yours.  Before  you  start  to 
build  your  plant  hook  up  with  an  honest  and  capable 
manager;  one  who  knows  how  to  buy  food  supplies, 
that  most  difficult  of  commodities ;  with  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  of  course;  one  also  with  an  inviting  iiersonality ; 
that  counts  immeasurably  in  a  tea  room.  Let  him  have 
a  hand  in  planning  the  installation. 

It  is  admitted,  1  Ijelieve,  that  the  average  department 
store  head  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  food  business. 

It  follows  few  rules  of  procedure  that  govern  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Systems  for  ordinary  merchandising  do 
not  apply.  Rememljer  that  your  tea  room  leads  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence;  it  is  handling  perishable  merchan¬ 
dise.  Overhead  and  salaries  count  up  higher  proportion¬ 
ately  than  in  other  departments.  Figure  out  for  your¬ 
self  how  many  individuals  have  a  direct  hand  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  serving  your  mid-day  meal.  Begin  with  the 
receiving  checker  and  the  kitchen  helpers  and  check 
the  list  through :  the  chef,  hostess,  waitress,  bus  boy, 
dish  washers  and  then  some. 

Your  manager  should  pick  his  own  staff.  They,  too, 
probably  will  be  different  from  the  average  run  of 
department  store  employee.  If  your  manager  has  to 
engage  l(K'al  help,  he  is  the  man  to  train  them.  If  he 
knows  his  business  he  will  insist  on  doing  so. 

Profits  Are  Possible 

Waste  is  the  dread  destroyer  of  restaurant  and  foun¬ 
tain  profits.  Untrained  and  unguarded,  every  employee 
may  lend  a  hand,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  this 
destruction.  There’s  where  manager  or  chef  can  make 
or  break  you.  Good  ones  are  the  jewels  of  price,  and 
worth  it.  It  has  been  .said  a  store  is  to  be  considered 
lucky  if  it  breaks  even  in  its  tea  room  or  restaurant. 
Likewi.se  the  average  department  store  fountain  has 
the  name  of  pcjorly  made  up  sodas,  this  due  generally 
to  poor  (juality  of  ingredients,  or  poor  grade  of  help 
and  an  incompetent  manager. 

Fountains  and  tea  rooms,  nevertheless,  can  be  made 
to  pay,  for  pay  they  have.  Not  riotously;  very  modestly, 
jjerhaps,  when  the  cash  checks  up.  When  that  smilingly 
illusive  “Good  Will”  is  counted  in,  however,  the  books 
will  look  even  brighter.  If  you  don’t  dish  out  to  your 
patrons  a  product  that  would  have  made  your  good  old 
grandmother  blush,  but  rather  operate  a  place  into 
whose  cheerful  hospitality  you  are  proud  to  drag  your 
cronies  for  a  show  down,  and  a  little  bragging  jxirhaps, 
you  will  probably  achieve  a  reasonable  success. 

Your  “promotional”  return  will  probably  l)e  your 
greatest  profit  and,  into  the  bargain,  you  will  get  out 
of  the  thing  a  wealth  of  the  fun  of  achievement.  .\s 
a  conservative  parting  thought,  it  will  be  playing  .safe 
to  allow  yourself  approximately  a  year  to  get  your 
venture  out  of  the  red  ink.  .Some  have  done  it  in 
less.  Gther  never  do  and  never  could. 
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Tell  Me  What  You  Read — 

Data  Book  Hel])S  Stimulate  Mental  Alertness  for  Those 
Striving  for  Superiority  Over  Uninspired  Competition 

Bv  A.  E.  McElfresh,  Advertising  Director,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  Tork,  Chairman,  Data  Book  (^oininittee. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 


OTHER  THINGS  being  equal,  the  factor  which 
makes  one  retail  establishment  superior  to  another 
is  alertness.  Alertness  to  fashion  trends,  to  the 
ever-changing  desires  of  the  public,  to  general  economic 
and  to  specific  market  conditions,  to  the  facts  of  past 
experience,  and  to  current  stock  problems.  Having 
what  the  public  wants, 
when  it  is  wanted,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  then 
telling  the  public  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  moment,  are  the 
result  of  an  alert  organi¬ 
zation.  Such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  composed  of 
merchandise  m  a  n  a  g  e  rs, 
buyers,  fashion  advisors, 
promotion  or  sales  mana¬ 
gers  and  copywriters  in 
whom  this  mental  quality 
is  developed  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree. 

The  very  nature  of  the 
retail  business  is  such  as 
to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  alertness.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is 
that  about  retailing  which 
tends  to  stifle  alert  think¬ 
ing  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  born.  No  one  engaged 
in  this  business  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  repressing 
effect  of  the  multitudinous 
details  which  crowd  in  up¬ 
on  him. 

A  Heavy  Routine 

Retail,  as  contrasted 
with  w’holesale,  means  de¬ 
tail  —  infinite  detail  in 
every  department, — details 
which,  since  they  immedi¬ 
ately  affect  the  customer, 
must  receive  attention.  And  the  habit  of  doing  the  im¬ 
mediate,  the  necessary  thing,  important  as  it  is,  often 
results  in  a  routine  mind.  The  mind  absorbed  in  the 
routine  of  today  may  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  to¬ 
morrow,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  it.  It 
lacks  the  space,  the  energy,  the  leisure  which  original 
and  constructive  thinking  require. 

The  department  store  executive,  upon  whom  falls  the 
responsibility  for  a  mass  of  detail,  cannot  be  too  vividly 
aware  of  his  danger  from  mental  inertia.  Least  of  all, 
the  advertising  or  sales  promotion  manager.  One  of 


his  gravest  j)ersi)nal  problems  is  keeping  his  mind  open 
and  alert  and  alertness  is  the  life  bl<jod  of  any  adver¬ 
tising  office.  lAery  person  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  department  store  advertising  will  immediately 
sym])athi/.e  with  him  in  this  respect,  ai)preciating  the 
never-ending  flow  of  detail  whicli  is  advertising. 

Day  after  day,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  must  appear, 
in  the  right  papers,  proper¬ 
ly  distributed,  correctly 
and  forcefully  written,  set 
up,  s])aced,  illustrated,  ac¬ 
curately  reviewed.  Then 
there  are  departmental, 
divisional  and  store  sched¬ 
ules,  with  their  perpet¬ 
ual  revision,  the  careful 
watching  of  expenses,  and 
many  other  aspects,  make 
the  purely  production  side 
of  advertising  a  matter  of 
never-ending  detail.  Small 
wonder  that  an  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  is  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  with 
the  flood  or,  worse  than 
that,  of  becoming  a  dead 
fish  floating  with  the 
stream  instead  of  a  cool, 
alert  executive  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  and  better  ways  of 
selling  his  goods  to  the 
public. 

Keep  Alert 

Realizing  the  danger  of 
mental  stagnation,  what 
can  we  do  to  avoid  it  ? 
How  can  we  preserve  and 
develop  our  natural  or  re¬ 
quired  mental  alertness 
and  freshness  of  outlook? 
Above  all  by  consciously  and  systematically  exposing 
ourselves  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  We  can  do  this 
either  through  personal  contacts  or  through  reading. 
The  former,  valuable  though  it  is,  must  be  occasional 
and  somewhat  haphazard,  since  we  cannot  fully  con¬ 
trol  the  time  and  thoughts  of  individuals.  The  latter 
can  be  arranged  as  thoroughly  and  as  systematically 
as  you  please. 

The  president  of  a  large  department  store  continu¬ 
ally  advises  his  associates  to  feed  their  minds  as  reg¬ 
ularly  as  they  feed  their  bodies,  and  it  is  sound  advice. 


Store  Wide  Promotions  for  1926 

Till?  value  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  published  in  the  1925  Data  Book 
has  becu  so  widely  roco^tnized  and  so  constantly  used  by  our  members  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  expand  the  ('.aleixlar  to  specific  pnnnotions  fur  the 
year.  These  promotions  like  the  Calendar  are  suggestive  rather  than  man¬ 
dators*,  for  each  store  has  its  own  situation  peculiar  to  its«-lf  and  no  sales  pro¬ 
motion  plans  could  be  so  exactly  standardized  as  to  tit  the  individual  needs  of 
every  store.  Therefore,  the  promotion  plans  as  recommended  are  fle.xible  and 
easily  adapted,  presenting  a  central  theme  around  w*hich  revolves  the  co-or¬ 
dinated  work  of  the  entire  store. 

The  Data  Book  program  for  192f)  will  present  outstanding  events  with  a  sug¬ 
gested  promotion  campaign  including  new  and  original  ideas  for  pn»motion  of 
merchandise  and  suggesting  layout  for  newspaper,  direct  mail,  window  display, 
interior  displays  and  cards.  Promotions  for  auxiliary  sales  will  also  bo  sug¬ 
gested  with  a  Direct  Mail  Promotion  Calendar.  During  the  year,  the  Data  Book 
will  present  a  composite  survey  from  as 
many  sources  as  possible  of  those  ad¬ 
vertising  books  which  should  constitute 
an  ideal  advertising  library. 


uunng  ine  year,  me  ivaia  dock 


JforcA  Data  Book — Promotion  for  special 
Ea.<tlrr  feature.  Direct  Mail  Calendar  and 
promotions  for  early  Summer  Business 
and  Travel.. 

May  Data  Book — Special  promotions  for 
srseation  appeals  to  the  incomina  and 
outgoing  vacationists.  Promotions  to 
•  reach  collegiate  trade. 

July  Data  Book — PrtHuotion  for  Fall  fashion 
events,  the  Style  Show,  Skhool  and  Col¬ 
lege.  Special  Merchandise  Promotions, 

House  Furnishings  and  Apparel.  rurntsDi. 

A  Sappiemtntary  Calendar 
Including  Special  Calendar  of  dates  every  ad' 


CRAI1IMA.V 

September  Data  BooJr— Second  Fall  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Open¬ 
ing  of  Opera.  Concert  and  Theater  Sea¬ 
sons,  Conventions  and  Promotions  (or 
Holiday  Business. 

Kovember  Data  Booit— Review  of  Second 
Fall  Convention — Promotion  of  January 
'ents,  special  promotions  for  Holiday 


Eotettalnmeot.  Southern  travel 
Northern  Sports. 

January  Data  Book — Promotions  for  Caster 
preparations.  Summer  apparel  and  House 


I  should  have.  Simple- 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
SALES  PLANNING  AD\'ERTIS1NG  DISPLAY 

National  RrTAa  Dnv  Goons  Association 
ns  W'«st  S4<h  Sirwt.  N««  Y»rt 

CKAIRNA-N  . W.  T.  Warn.  TV  lUkv-RaailM'  Ca.,  Daytaa.  OMo 

VICE.^:MAJnMAN  . S.  A.  Sviu«*N.  L.  S.  Ayres  A  Ca„  ladianapolls.  lad. 

SECnCTAJtY-TReASl'HEII . Aav  K.  Cuaa.  SlrawVidga  A  Clotkkr,  PklladHphla.  Pa. 

■Uiea  U  Yeasa,  TV  S.  U  Hadsaa  Ca.,  DNrolt,  FVkk.  a.  Buca,  Wa.  FUcm*s  Sobs  Ca..  Bastoa. 

Mkeh  Mass. 

A.  B.  Mcmeaam.  UrA  A  Taylar.  Ne«  YarA,  N.  Y.  James  Goata,  K  H.  Maey  A  Ca..  las..  Hem  Tark, 
JruA  C  LaacmM,  la  SaUe  A  Kork  Ca..  Tolada,  Olila.  V- 

- -  ScBavrsMa.  GlaAdtas  Pry  Caads  Ca..  A.  V.  Btsaaa.  TV  May  Ca..  Laa  Aagrles.  Cat 

rrmSiMfi  B.  1.  Ia«s  HvHrta,  Hiatrlbock  Broa.  A  Ca..  Detroit,  Mick. 

BastTV  STveaMs,  TV  Skepard  Sioeaa.  Basioa,  Mass. 

BXBCITTVE  rOMMITTEB 

W.  T.  Wans  S.  A.  Svujvam  B«t  E.  Cuas 

tUiea  U  YoMsaa  A.  E.  McElmasm 

Dirartar  af  •aMip*Actia(t4«*>-eaw«)i  U  Sranaa  AssUIsnI  (a  Olrartar— SviAava  Asauv  Baavr 


A  Page  jrom  the  ‘‘Data  Book,”  Outlining  Features 
to  be  Published  in  1926 
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lie  advises  reading  regularly,  each  day,  some  article 
or  chapter  of  general,  cultural  value  and  some  matter 
which  hears  specifically  upon  one's  own  business. 

Data  Book  Programs 

I'he  Data  Book  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  not  only 
hears  siiecifically  upon  the  business  of  the  members  of 
that  division  but  constructively  as  well.  In  it  are  live, 
worthwhile  discussions  on  the  vital  problems  of  every 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  manager.  These  pro¬ 
blems  are  discussed  by  men  qualified,  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  training,  to  render  the  best  judgment 
upon  them. 

.\  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  advertising  prob¬ 
lems  of  member  stores  revealed  certain  limitations  to 
the  value  of  newsiiaper  and  direct  mail  advertising. 

.\  ])lan  which  might  serve  with  great  iirofit  a  groui)  of 
stores  in  Xew  York  is  not  ajiplicable  to  a  group  of 
the  south  or  middle  west.  Every  store  is  an  indiviilual 
in  itself  and  some  stores  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
construct  and  project  an  indiviiluality  that  is  un¬ 
mistakable. 

This  very  important  point  was  recognized  when  the 
first  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  for  the  year  1925  was 
originated.  Xo  blanket  plans  of  sales  i)romotion  will 
fit  the  special  circumstances  of  every  store,  nor  could 
the  same  mediums  for  the  advertising  message  be  re-  , 
commended  for  all  stores  alike.  Trading  areas  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing ;  tremendous  seasonal  fluctuation  in 
advertising  space  must  be  reckoned  with;  the  entire 
trend  of  circulation  analysis  has  been  toward  quality 
rather  than  quantity  with  fixed  attention  on  distribu¬ 
tion  of  circulation  in  the  trading  zone.  It  is  not  a 
question  today  of  the  greatest  number  of  persons  to  be 
reached,  but  the  particular  classes  of  persons  who  are 
actual  or  prospective  customers. 

Direct  Mail  Studies  • 

For  these  reasons  the  study  of  direct  mail  problems 
for  the  department  store,  throughout  the  year  of  1926, 
was  decided  upon  as  the  main  theme.  Direct  mail  is 
offered  as  the  solution  for  many  stores.  Practical  stud¬ 
ies  of  direct  mail  in  department  stores  have  never  been 
specific,  yet  the  immediate  need  for  it  is  evident. 

After  careful  anaylsis  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  direct  by  mail  advertising,  the  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation  has  just  decided,  after  a  thor- 
ought  test  of  two  specific  instances  in  their  group,  that 
direct  by  mail  advertising  costs  less  and  was  productive 
of  better  results  than  certain  other  forms  of  advertising. 
The  1926  Data  Book  therefore  becomes  an  invaluable 
aid  because  of  the  presentation  of  just  such  intensive 
studies  of  direct  mail  analysis,  its  production  costs  and 
the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used.  In  addition  to 
the  presentation  of  direct  mail  in  the  department  store, 
the  X’ew  York  Office  is  constantly  compiling  books 
containing  the  best  examples  of  direct  mail  publications 
of  its  member  stores.  These  may  be  examined  in  the 
Xew  York  Office  or  they  will  be  loaned  to  member 
stores. 

The  study  of  plans  and  promotions  covering  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  year  will  be  another  feature  of 
the  1926  Data  Book  showing  how  successful  stores  have 


produced  general  selling  plans  for  different  periods  of 
the  year  with  the  development  of  si^ecific  merchandising 
and  advertising  plans.  Examples  of  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  presented  are  the  promotion  plans  of  the  Rike- 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  covering  each  step  in  their 
fine  tribute  to  *\merican  Industries;  the  Analysis  of 
Direct  iMail  returns  in  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  literature  on  direct  mail  that  has  been  written; 
Direct  by  Mail  Advertising  in  the  store  of  Himelhoch 
Brothers,  Detroit,  which  includes  a  typical  month  by 
month  year's  program  for  the  Specialty  Shop;  a  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Dates  of  the  important  sport  events  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  season ;  The  \'alue  of  the 
Fashion  .\dvisor  and  other  service  features. 

Special  Events 

The  May  issue  contains  a  detailed  program  showing 
the  e.xact  procedure  in  i)lanning  a  fall  fashion  show. 
This  was  followed  in  July  by  a  complete  plan  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  for  a  fall  fabric  show.  Also  a 
year’s  calendar  of  direct  mail  as  used  by  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill.  Budget  Control  of  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising,  one  of ’the  most  important  problems  in  a 
store,  is  handled  in  the  July  issue  and  detailed  promo¬ 
tions  for  the  fall  opening  of  home  furnishings.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  similar  studies  will  comprise  the  contents  of 
the  Data  Book  for  the  present  year. 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  treated  in  1925  was  wide, 
varying  from  actual  technica  Idiscussions  on  newspaper 
layouts,  engraving  problems  and  standards  of  practice 
varying  from  actual  technical  discussions  on  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  whole,  including  such  siiecific  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  complete  Christmas  program ; — also  various 
articles  on  radio  broadcasting,  direct  mail,  postal  rates, 
fashion  shows  and  budget  expense.  Finally  there  was 
the  Sales  Promotion  Calendar,  one  of  the  outstanding 
things  of  its  kind  and  invaluable  to  any  .sales  promo¬ 
tion  e.xecutive. 

Because  time  is  limited  the  Advertising  Manager  or 
Sales  Promotion  Director  is  cut  off  from  personal  con¬ 
tact  that  would  lie  of  enormous  advantage  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  him  could  he  make  a  tour  of  investigation 
throughout  the  department  stores  of  the  country,  but 
he  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Data  Book,  which  gives 
him  explicit  detailed  answers  to  his  questions.  Its  value 
is  appreciated  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  entire 
Association,  'out  recognized  by  manufacturers  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Dont  Miss  These  Events 

First  Annual  Convention 
Merchandise  Managers'  Group 
August  11-12 — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


Second  Annual  Convention 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
September  28-30  —  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 
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Planning  a  Store-Wide  Sales  Event 

Every  Detail  of  Advertising  and  Promotion  Is  Fused  Into 
An  All-Inclusive  Scheme  Before  Actual  Preparations  Begin 

By  Eugene  Beaupre,  Sales  Counselor  for  Retail  Stores,  iV.  Y\  American 


Merchandising  and  selling  on  a  scientific 
basis  has  been  brought  about  by  a  development 
of  systematic  planning.  The  big  semi-annual 
selling  event  at  James  McCreery  &  Company  is  based 
on  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  a  year’s  business 
as  a  unit.  Our  entire  plan  for  Spring  Sales  Week  was 
first  developed  on  paper. 

Every  detail  was  cast  and  re¬ 
cast  again  and  again  until  the 
working  plan  was  as  near 
perfect  as  it  could  possibly  be 
made.  Under  the  head  of 
“Things  to  do,”  came  the 
elements  of  planning  the  cam¬ 
paign,  planning  the  contacts, 
details  of  the  program  and 
details  of  the  promotions  and 
activities.  Under  the  head  of 
“When  it  is  to  be  done,”  was 
included  all  the  physical  work 
and  the  putting  in  hand  of 
the  details  in  connection  with 
the  event.  This  simplified 
work,  for  in  peality,  we  thus 
dealt  with  but  two  funda¬ 
mentals  —  the  element  of 
Time  and  the  element  of 
Operation. 

About  the  first  of  the  year 
we  studied  over  the  Spring 
Sales  Week  of  the  preceding 
year ;  we  made  our  first  fore¬ 
cast,  which  covered  policy, 
physical  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  promotion. 

We  had  before  us  the  total 
business  done  during  the  last 
Spring  Sales  Week,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  this  amount  in 
sales  items,  the  totals  for  each 
department  for  each  day,  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  purchased  and  sold.  Under 
the  head  of  Advertising,  we  found  exactly  what  it  had 
cost  us  for  newspapers,  mailing,  car  cards,  posters, 
printing  and  postage,  and  also  had  the  percentage  of 
that  amount  of  the  weeks’  total.  We  followed  this  by  a 
recapitulation  of  the  day  by  day  sales  of  the  week  with 
the  return  for  two  days  of  courtesy. 

The  Basic  Plan 

The  basic  plan  of  the  work  for  the  current  year 
was  a  complete  abstract  of  the  last  Spring  Sales  with 
the  theoretically  correct  dates  for  the  putting  into  oper¬ 
ation  of  each  detail  of  every  phase  of  the  program. 


The  first  step  was  a  plan  of  “Things  to  be  done.”  This 
program  was  as  follows : 

1.  Forecast  the  sales. 

2.  See  general  merchandise  manager.  Get  the  policy. 
Arrange  for  quotas  that  are  to  be  e.xpected  for  Spring 
Sales,  decide  on  the  mark-on,  days  of  courtesy,  number 

of  items,  price  zone,  display 
policy. 

3.  Announcements  to  heads 
of  departments  giving  dates 
when  samples  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  to  be  in.  Quotas  and 
instructions  in  detail. 

4.  Check  merchandise  as  to 
desirability. 

5.  Check  merchandise  as  to 
assortments  and  value. 

6.  Have  complete  shopping 
reports  on  all  merchandise  by 
March  10. 

7.  Make  out  sales  informa¬ 
tion  sheets. 

8.  Arrange  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  on  main  floor. 

9.  Decide  store  decoration. 
Suggest  main  floor  and  win¬ 
dows  be  decorated  with 
spring  blossoms  also  the  fash¬ 
ion  floors  to  carry  out  the 
motif  embodied  in  the  illus¬ 
trations. 

Advertising  Plans 

1.  Check  previous  year’s 
advertisements. 

2.  Plan  folder  for  mail. 

3.  Plan  advance  campaign. 

4.  Plan  opening  advertise¬ 
ments. 

5.  Plan  posters  and  hang¬ 
ers,  art  work. 

6.  Decide  on  the  use  of  comparative  prices  “before 
and  after”  sale. 

7.  Plan  price  cards. 

8.  Plan  details  of  store  decorations. 

9.  Plan  window  decoration. 

10.  Plan  news  circulation,  city,  suburban. 

11.  Plan  motif  or  illustration  to  be  carried  out  in 
sale.  Suggestion — Singing  Robin  and  Spring  Blossoms. 

12.  Get  special  printed  sale  report  form.  Give  by 
departments,  quantity  purchased,  merchandise,  cost, 
selling  price,  after  sale  price,  column  for  quantity  re¬ 
maining,  mark-on,  remarks,  sheet  for  advertising  copy. 


Sales  Promotion  Service 

The  following  subjects  are  covered  in 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  service  to 
members  and  will  be  mailed  on  request : 
P<nhlicity  Percentages  to  Net  Sales — 1924 
Suggestive  Selling  Methods 
The  Store’s  Anniversary  Sale 
Letters  of  Solicitation — Charge  Accounts 
Mail  Order  Departments 
Direct  Mail  (First  Series) — Organisation 
and  Operation,  Merchandise,  Equip¬ 
ment,  Personnel 
Trade  at  Home  Campaigns 
Organisation  of  Telephone  Selling  De¬ 
partment 

Profit-Making  Basement  Stores 
Planning  Our  February  Work 
Promotion  and  Presentation  of  Christmas 
Program 

Brief  History  of  Specialty  Shops  and 
Department  Stores  with  Reading  Ref¬ 
erences  and  List  of  Oldest  Stores 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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13.  Letter  to  accompany  sales  folder.  Folder  to  ex¬ 
plain  itself. 

14.  Arrange  mail  order  folder  to  be  sent  to  depart¬ 
mental  lists. 

15.  Plan  addressograph  work,  stationery,  date  for 
stamping,  addressing,  mailing. 

Preparing  Personnel 

1.  .Sales  information  bulletin,  special  issue. 

2.  Sales  force  entertainment  and  dance — date  and 
details. 


man  for  all  activities — the  employees’  dinner  and  dance, 
also  merchandise  dinner. 

February  2Sth 

Print  posters — order  poster  frames — Send  Ouota 
to  buyers — .Announce  Alerchamlise  Council,  March  12th 
— Present  Sale  plan  and  merchandise  copy  for  invita¬ 
tions  to  employees’  dance  and  supper  March  22 — to  go 
out  March  12 — Arrange  details  of  program  for  employ¬ 
ees’  dance — Refreshments — Print  tickets — Special  ele¬ 
vator  service — Traffic  regulations — Souvenirs  and  Nov- 
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3.  .Appoint  program,  refreshment.  an<l  floor  com¬ 
mittee. 

4.  Talks  by  buyers  to  staffs — dates,  hours,  place. 

5.  Issue  individual  quotas  to  sales  jieople — plan  for 
registering  returns. 

6.  Plan  contest  for  suggestions  as  to  how  sale  can 
be  improved  or  bettered.  Offer  prizes. 

Dates  for  “Things  to  be  Done” 

January  2Sth 

.\rrange  mailing  list — (Jrder  enveloi)es — .Arrange  for 
addressing  and  stamping — Starting  Monday  the  17th. 
small  teaser  advertisements — Five  the  first  day.  to 
twelve  on  Friday — Send  out  notices  to  buyers,  shop])ers. 
advertising  staff,  giving  instructions.  Days  and  dates 
for  samples  to  l)e  in  merchandise  office. 

February  ISth 

Selecting  and  training  models  for  merchandise  dis¬ 
play — Musical  program  for  Merchandise  Council — 
.Arrange  for  accommodation  and  dinner  for  memliers  of 
Council — Elevator  service  for  merchandise  dinner — Pro¬ 
tection  and  care  of  merchandise  after  display — Decide 
on  design,  colors  and  art  work  for  poster,  price  card, 
cover  for  booklet.  Plan  program  for  Merchandise 
Council  Dinner — Submit  plan  construction,  decorations, 
seating,  lighting,  with  estimates — .Allot  duties  to  chair- 


elties — Floor  reception  committee  Master  of  Ceremon¬ 
ies — Music — Program  of  .Announcements — .Arrange¬ 
ments  for  floor  space — Details  of  auction — .Auctioneer 
— Newspai)er  staff — Care  of  Merchandise. 

Special  Displays 

March  3rd 

Check  up  sign  stands  for  sufficient  supply  during 
sales  week — Print  sjjecial  i)rice  sign  for  sales — .Sales 
week  window  allotment — .Arrange  for  s])ecial  disi)lay 
through  the  store  of  sale  merchandise — Check  samples 
of  merchandise  for  (luantity,  value  and  quality — Train¬ 
ing  department  to  give  talks  to  staff.  Arrange  for  time 
and  place — Buyers  to  give  talks  to  staff.  .Arrange  for 
time  and  place — Print  invitations  to  dinner  to  heads  of 
departments  and  all  assistants — Print  slips  for  pack¬ 
ages  to  go  out  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th. 

Sending  the  Message 

March  10th 

Issue  invitations  to  Council  Dinner — Print  special 
bulletin  for  employees — Print  Menu  card  for  dinner — 
Merchandise  samples  for  display — Cards,  information, 
prices — Print  folders  to  include  all  items. 

March  llth 

Check  platform  construction  and  lighting,  stage  set¬ 
ting  and  decorations. 
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It  had  been  decided  to  carry  out  a  motif  or  theme 
for  all  the  Spring  Sales  Week  publicity. 

Motif  for  Decoration 

“The  Singing  Robin,”  and  “Spring  Blossoms”  were 
accepted.  This  motif  or  illustration  was  carried  out 
in  every  detail  of  the  sale  publicity.  Attractive  price 
tickets  were  designed  and  used.  Special  window  drapes 
and  arrangements  were  effected.  Special  displays  were 
arranged  and  when  the  store  opened  on  Monday  the 
whole  place  presented  a  most  animated,  inviting  aspect. 
To  keep  in  constant  touch  with  every  detail  numerous 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Promotion  office.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  chairman  of  committees  and  sec¬ 
tional  merchandise  managers  all  working  together  to 
co-ordinate  all  activities  and  interests  for  the  success  of 
the  sale. 

.Advertising  Campaignp 

Our  advertising  plans  included  copies  of  the  first 
big  newspaper  sales  announcements  reprinted  on  good 
paper  and  mailed  to  our  customers.  We  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  by  means  of  posters,  “take-one”  and 
Having  completed  our  first  forecast  as  based  on  the  package  inserts.  ( )n  Monday  the  17th  of  March,  teaser 
abstract,  we  proceeded  with  our  second  forecast.  We  advertisements  were  run  in  all  the  newspapers,  a  mini- 
arranged  for  days  of  courtesy.  These  days  of  courtesy  her  sometimes  appearing  on  the  same  page.  These 
were  given  to  our  regular  customers  to  whom  we  sent  announced  the  coming  Spring  Sales.  The  idea  of  these 
an  announcement  that  the  Spring  Sales  Week  was  in  “teasers”  is,  that  no  matter  on  what  page  the  reader's 
preparation,  and  we  were  according  them  the  courtesy  eye  rests,  these  small  advertisements  will  be  seen.  This 


March  14t/i 


Special  bulletin  cover  in  colors. 

Plan  Contact  With  Buyers 


(Ths  side  to  be  (Bed  in  by  the  Sates  Promotion  Office) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PROMOTION 


Operating  Vice  President 


Training  Department  notified 


Additional  Help  secured 


(hspia>-s  arranged-. 
Windoe  assigned 


CircuUrs  or  Folders . 


Wifsdow  5«$na 


Proofs  (or  Depts- 


Treining  Staff  plans 


Proofs  for  Purchasing  A^ente 


of  examining  and  purchasing  merchandise.  We  made 
the  following  rules. 

All  samples  of  merchandise  must  be  in  not 
later  than  March  8. 

All  shopping  reports  on  merchandise  must 
be  complete  by  March  10  so  as  to  permit  the 
Advertising  Department  to  go  ahead  with  their 
work. 

One  smashing  item  from  each  department  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  sale  offerings. 


constant  repetition  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  we  found  it  to  be  more  effective  that  the  large 
advertisements. 

The  McCreery  Sales  Week  page  announcement  was 
unique.  This  is  now  a  McCreery  institution.  Instead 
of  using  big  type  or  a  lot  of  talk  to  tell  the  story,  every 
single  item  was  embodied  in  the  page  announcement. 
The  actual  items  told  the  whole  story  of  the  e.xtent  of 
the  sale,  and  the  price  told  the  good  news  of  the  values. 
During  the  week  these  advertisements  were  boiled  down 
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to  one  column  telegraphic  form  and  appeared  in  every 
paper  every  day.  Another  effective  form  of  advertising 
was  the  use  of  100.000  folders  giving  all  the  items  for 
men.  women,  and  children  and  needs  for  the  home. 
These  folders  were  sent  to  our  charge  and  cash  custo¬ 
mers  on  our  addressograph  list.  In  atldition  3(X)  posters 


was  held,  and  all  sales  samples  were  auctioned  off  fol¬ 
lowing  plans  worked  out  by  the  committee.  At  this 
dance  and  supper  the  winners  of  the  Sale  Suggestion 
comjietition  were  announced.  With  the  surprises,  the 
tiovelties  and  the  general  “Roost  the  Sale”  spirit,  the 
whole  staff  caught  the  enthusiasm.  (3ne  of  the  best 
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MERCHANDISING  PLAN 
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attractively  framed  were  used  throughout  the  store. 

One  item  only  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  and  that  item  had  to  be  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  throughout  the  sale,  each  buyer  making  out  an 
individual  quota  for  his  sales  people. 

Quota  cards  were  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers  who 
had  made  out  their  sales  purchase  forms  in  details. 
On  W'ednesday  March  12,  the  Merchandise  Council 
met.  To  this  meeting,  all  section  managers,  assistants 
and  department  heads  were  invited,  and  the  final  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sale  were  presented  with  the  actual  set  up 
of  the  advertising  posters,  etc.  Each  buyer  was  to  in¬ 
struct  and  inspire  his  staff  either  by  personal  contact 
or  through  a  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  all  e.xecutives 
and  buyers  and  assistants  of  all  departments  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  ^larch  12,  samples  of  sale  merchandise  were 
presented.  The  apparel  was  shown  on  living  models, 
the  other  goods  on  display  and  announced  or  intro¬ 
duced  in  entertaining  stunts.  People  from  our  own 
staff  were  selected  and  asked  to  act  in  this  connection. 
The  story  of  the  sale  was  given  with  proofs  of  all 
advertising  and  keen  enthusiasm  was  developed  through¬ 
out  the  store  organization  by  this  checking  over  the 
plans  and  intensive  preparation. 

On  Saturday,  ^larch  22,  a  supper  and  dance  was 
held  by  the  employees,  and  at  this  dance  an  auction 


sources  of  information  upon  which  to  improve  the  event 
were  the  practical  suggestions  sent  in  response  to  a 
general  request.  They  were  tabulated  and  filed  for  ready 
reference  and  give  a  basis  upon  which  to  work  for  the 
next  event. 

Working  on  the  idea  of  every  detail  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  was  best  and  what  was  not  worth 
while,  we  started  immediately  after  the  Spring  Sale 
Week  and  developed  a  complete  forecast  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  big  Fall  event.  In  this  way  Sales  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Sales  Promotion  become  more  accurate,  more 
worth  while  and  more  of  a  science. 


EDITOR'S  XOTE — This  unusual  article  by  Mr. 
Beaupre,  who  formerly  was  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
of  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  and  John  IVanamaker,  Xe^e 
York,  is  reprinted  from  THE  DATA  BOOK  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  First  Annual  on- 
vention,  August  11  and  12,  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New 
York. 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  September  28,  29  and  30,  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Dramatizing  the  Customer 

How  Rhodes  Bros,  of  Tacoma  Proved  Human 
Interest  Is  More  Potent  Than  Price  Appeal 

Reviewed  by  SuzANNE  Ashley  Brett,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


WHAT  window  displays  attract  and  hold  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  j)eople?  Is  fixed  advertising  space 
in  the  newspaper  occupied  with  the  mere  listing 
of  goods  and  their  prices  the  only  means  of  intriguing 
the  interest  of  the  buying  public?  Are  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  the  advertising  man  dramatists  in 
embryo?  Are  alert  advertising  men  injecting  into  their 
advertising  appeal  the  human  interest  element  ? 

Every  successful  promotion  of  anniversary  events 
depends  upon  the  answers  to  these  questions.  This  is 
not  mere  theory.  Many, 
many  proofs  of  the  power 
of  human  interest  appeals 
over  mere  price  exist  in  the 
files  of  the  S^es  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation. 

A  New  Approach 

Intelligent  thinking  on 
the  part  of  advertising 
managers,  who  fortunate¬ 
ly  have  the  backing  of 
store  owners,  together  with 
a  sufficient  length  of  time 
for  planning,  has  changed 
the  "Sales”  of  a  few  years 
ago  to  “Events”  in  which 
the  stores  have  become 
thoroughly  interested  in  the 
customer,  not  merely  as  one 
who  buys  but  as  a  human 
being. 

One  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  successful  events 
of  this  nature  has  just  been 
reported  to  the  New  York 
office. 

Sometime  ago  there  came 
from  the  Executive  Offices 
of  the  Rhodes  Brothers,  Tacoma,  a  request  for  tested 
plans  and  promotion  for  an  anniversary  sale.  This 
store  was  imrfiediately  supplied  with  tested  detailed 
plans  and  sales  promotions  which  form  a  part  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division’s  Service  to  Members  and  is 
one  of  the  many  benefits  derived  from  membership 
in  the  Association  and  its  groups.  The  printed  Service 
on  Anniversary  Sales  outlines  three  methods  with 
specific  details  of  successful  anniversaries  of  member 
stores  throughout  the  country  and  the  plans  they  used. 

Help  That  Counts 

In  connection  with  this  Service  the  store  was  sup- 
.  plied  with  Eugene  Beaupre’s  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Data  Book  on ;  “How  to  Plan  a 
Store-Wide  Event.”  Also  the  complete  plan  and  pro¬ 


motion  for  the  most  unusual  anniver.sary  celebration 
of  the  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  contributed  by 
W.  T.  White,  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  that  firm 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  In  addition  a  compilation  of  the 
l)est  samples  of  advertising  for  anniversary  events  in 
convenient  book  form  was  forwarded.  These  samples 
included  announcements,  newspaper  and  card,  feature 
programs,  editorials,  direct  mail  in  booklet,  car  and 
letter  forms,  samples  of  courtesy  day  advertising  and 


general  publicity  features  and  other  useful  material. 

In  the  suggestions  made  to  Rhodes  Brothers  were 
the  following  important  points:  A  sales  history,  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Rhodes  store  and  its 
relation  to  the  general  progress  of  Tacoma,  plans  to 
interest  customers  in  this  event  by  making  direct  appeals 
to  bring  in  for  exhibit  such  historical  objects  as  would 
indicate  the  constant  progress  of  merchandising  in  the 
store. 

There  were  many  interesting  window  display  features 
including  merchandise  purchased  since  the  store  was 
first  established.  Of  the  value  of  such  displays  one  of 
the  store  executives  writes :  “Of  all  our  windows  those 
attracted  the  most  attention  in  which  the  selection  of 
old  merchandise  purchased  from  us  many  years  ago 
was  displayed.  In  each  case  we  labeled  the  article  with 


Wanted 


To  Borrow — Romance 
of  34  Years  Ago 

Have  you  a  therislml  wedding  gowr, 
a  shawl,  a  pair  of  slippers  or  apparel 
of  any  description  purchased  about  1892? 
We  are  requesting  the  loan  of  articles  of 
any  description  purchased  34  years  ago— 
heirlooms,  historic  documents  and  other 
interesting  material — for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Anniversary  Sale  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  hold  soon.  Any  article  loaned  will 
be  carefully  handled  and  returned. 

If  you  have  any  old-fashioned  things — ap¬ 
parel,  photographs  of  Taeoma  or  other 
items  of  interest  dating  ba'  k  to  1892.  will 
you  kindly  phone  our  IVi’sonal  Shopper. 
Sue  Baxter.  Main  880,  so  >xe  ean  arran«t 
to  call  for  them* 

RHODES  BROTHERS 


Do  You  Remember  IVhal  Happened  Latl 
July  at  Rhodes  Brothers? 

The  Same  This  Year.  lYatch  the  Newspapers 


RHODES 


Broadcast  the  good  news — Rhodes  34th 
Anniversary  will  be  held  on  schedule  time— 
July  8th,  9th,  lOth. 


In  the  Romance  of  This  Store  the  Customer 
Plays  the  Star  Role 
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a  card  stating  the  loaner’s  name  anti  the  date  on  which 
it  was  purchased  at  our  store. 

All  Interested 

“'I’o  the  appeal  we  made  to  the  public  for  merchan¬ 
dise  of  interest  dating  back  thirty-four  years,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  generous.  A  number  of  our  oldest  custo¬ 
mers  responded  with  items  they  had  purchased  over 
thirty  years  ago  including  dresses,  lamps,  dishes  and 


Unsolicited  Interest  of  the  Customer 
Receives  Personal  Attention 


many  household  articles.  Among  the  most  interesting 
and  curious  exhibits  was  a  set  of  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  and  one  or  two  antique  pitchers  which  were 
given  by  the  store  as  tea  and  coffee  premiums  away 
back  in  the  early  days  wdien  the  business  of  this  store 
was  done  in  tea  and  coffee  orders,  which  were  at  that 
time  solicited  by  Mr.  Rhodes  himself.” 

Xot  only  was  publicity  given  to  the  sale  merchandise 
but  the  entire  selling  force  was  given  a  half  page  of 


advertising.  Their  names  and  the  date  of  their  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  organization  were  reproduced  as  one  of 
the  main  publicity  features  of  the  promotion.  Such 
publicity  on  the  part  of  this  company  practically  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  confidence  in  their  sales  force.  It  put 
the  employees  on  their  metal,  so  to  speak,  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  the  store  which  had  been  their 
home  for  so  many  years. 

In  addition  to  the^newspaper  publicity  given  to  the 
liersonnel  of  the  store,  another  successful  method  of 
stimulating  interest  was  to  divide  the  entire  sales  force 
into  two  teams  known  as  the  “Kids”  and  the  “Old 
Timers,”  who  entered  into  a  competitive  selling  cam¬ 
paign,  creating  a  keen  interest. 

Teaser  ads  were  run  in  the  newspapers  to  create 
interest  in  advance  of  the  main  event.  We  have  repro¬ 
duced  here  examples  of  the  cleverly  worded  and  well 
illustrated  teaser  ads. 

A  Coiiiinunity  Institution 

The  apj)eal  to  the  personal  interest  of  the  customer 
is  evidenced  in  the  wide  interest  taken  in  the  Rhodes 
Bros.  Anniversary  and  some  of  the  correspondence  was 
reproduced  as  part  of  the  newspaper  advertising.  One 
of  the  .newspaper  advertisements  was  printed  an  an 
editorial  feature.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  store  in 
an  attractive  form  and  so  briefly  that  a  mere  glance 
coniprehends  the  entire  story. 

THERE'S  A  STORE  /A  TACOMA 

— That  71’///  be  34  years  old  this  July. 

— That  is  almost  as  zeell  kiiozeu  as  Tacoma 
itself. 

— That  akeays  has  a  great  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  zehich  to  select. 

— That  often  shozvs  quality  goods  not  found 
elsezi'here. 

— That  believes  in  truth  in  advertising. 

— That  is  knozen  for  its  straightforzeard 
storekeeping. 

— That  has  merited  the  confidence  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  these  34  years. 

— That  is  going  to  have  an  Anniversary  Sale 
to  e.rpre.zs  its  .sincere  thanks  for  this 
good  zvill. 

— That  zi’ill  hold  a  three-day  celebration  to 
further  entrench  this  store  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  Rhodes  Bros.’  plans  the  prim¬ 
ary  reason  for  the  success  of  their  promotion  is  evi¬ 
dent — it  is  the  personal  element. 

This  store  proved  by  its  printed  word,  by  its  appeal 
to  customer  interest,  that  it  was  interested  in  the  per¬ 
son  who  came  to  the  store  not  merely  as  one  to  whom 
it  must  sell  scmiething,  but  as  a  human  being  whose 
desire  it  could  satisfy. 


EDITOR'S  XOTE — The  cooperation  and  service 
advanced  by  our  Sales  Promotion  Division,  as  described 
in  this  article,  is  typical  of  the  zvork  it  is  doing  every 
day  in  the  year.  Many  of  our  stores  zvhich  hold  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Diz'ision  nez'cr  have  asked  for  this  ser- 
Z’ice.  They  are  missing  something  zAiich  is  zvorth  having. 
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What  to  Look  for  in  an  Advertising  Manager 

Purely  Technical  Qualifications  Must  Be  Supplenientetl  by 
Imagination,  Enthusiasm  and  a  Proper  Sense  of  Proportion 
By  Thorndike  Deland,  Retail  Research  Association,  New  York 


Stores  want,  first  of  all,  a  modem  business 
man  in  selecting  an  advertising  manager.  He  must 
have  a  “merchant  mind,”  and  must  be  able  to  look 
at  a  sales  problem  objectively,  just  as  a  store  owner 
would,  and  be  able  to  analyze  a  situation  so  that  the 
part  that  advertising  plays  will  assume  no  more  and  no 
less  importance  than  it  deserves.  He  should  not  be 
so  narrow  in  his  vision  as  to  see  things  only  from  an 
advertising  standpoint. 

Five  Requisites 

Other  qualifications  which  make  a  successful  adver¬ 
tising  man  can  be  classed  un¬ 
der  five  headings,  viz. 

Knowledge 
Technique 
Enthusiasm 
Cooperativeness 
Imagination 

Knowledge  is  the  first  es¬ 
sential.  A  man  must  know 
how  to  write  copy;  how  to 
use  type;  be  able  to  select 
suitable  art  work;  to  make 
attractive  and  striking  lay¬ 
outs.  He  must  know  what 
advertising  mediums  produce 
most  effective  results,  — 
whether  it  be  for  sales  or 
prestige  building  publicity. 

That  leads  up  to  the  point 
of  judgment.  An  ideal  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  from  the 
store  standpoint,  should  have 
a  sense  of  value.  This  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  the  judging 
of  merchandise,  but  also  to 
the  placing  of  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  between  newspaper  re¬ 
sults,  an  appreciation  of  min¬ 
ute  differences  in  circulation 
among  publications — and  in  short  the  ability  to  analyze, 
weigh  carefully  and  decide  logically.  This  knowledge 
he  gains  only  by  constant  study  and  checking  up  on  the 
effect  of  his  work. 

Should  Work  wdth  Schools 

Advertising  schools  and  universities  are  attempting 
to  impart  this  knowledge.  Much  greater  progress  can 
be  made  by  closer  cooperation  between  them  and  stores. 
Make  it  possible  to  give  the  student  laboratory  work, — 
so  to  speak,  by  allowing  him  to  spend  a  portion  of  his 
term  in  a  live  advertising  department  where  he  can  see 
th  wheels  go  around  and  learn  first  hand  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  him.  When  this  is  done,  the  hundreds  of 


graduates  whom  we  interview  each  year  will  come  to  us 
better  prepared  to  start  their  life’s  work. 

Technique  in  advertising  is  the  knack  of  operation. 
It  includes  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  store  wants  an  advertising  manager 
who  has,  or  will  make  it  his  business  to  get,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  he  is  going  to  sell.  He 
must  know  seasonal  demands,  style  trends,  something 
about  the  markets,  be  posted  on  competitive  prices,  in 
short,  be  able  to  sense  what  the  people  want  when  they 
want  it  and  wdiat  price  they  will  pay  for  it.  He  must 
prevent  his  store  from  making  the  fatal  mistake  so  often 
warned  against,  viz,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  untimely  mer¬ 
chandise  on  an  unwilling 
public.  It  hurts  the  store's 
prestige  and  wastes  money. 

Before  employing  a  mana¬ 
ger  we  want  to  know  if  he 
understands  what  a  budget  is, 
if  he  can  make  one  out  and 
then  stick  to  it.  He  must  build 
up  a  budget  by  careful  study 
and  planning  and  give  each 
department  its  fair  allottment 
of  advertising,  holding  a  re¬ 
serve  for  unexpected  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  contingencies  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee. 

Individuality 

Besides  apportioning  his 
appropriation  correctly  he 
must  be  an  executive  and 
organize  his  staff  properly, 
assigning  to  each  the  task  for 
which  he  is  best  suited.  He 
must  be  able  to  train  his 
lieutenants  to  handle  their 
jobs  in  the  right  way  and  to 
take  detail  off  his  hands  as 
much  as  possible.  This  re¬ 
quires  tact,  leadership  and  expert  handling. 

The  store  wants  a  man  who  understands  the  method 
of  reaching  its  particular  clientele,  as  nearly  every  re¬ 
tail  institution  builds  up  a  distinct  following  of  its  owm. 
He  does  this  through  the  style  of  his  copy.  He  stamps 
the  character  and  appearance  of  his  advertising  so 
clearly  on  the  public  mind  that  no  one  mistakes  the 
store.  Some  advertising  men  show  remarkable  skill  in 
this  regard. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  telling  attribute  in  every  advertis¬ 
ing  man’s  make-up.  It  must  be  abundant  and  unfailing. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  human  en¬ 
deavor,  it  is  all-essential  in  advertising.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  must  possess  it  himself  and  be  able  to  in- 


^  ELECTION  of  executives  is  a  tough 
a3  problem  in  any  field  of  business.  It 
is  particularly  difficult  in  the  retail 
craft  because  there  arc  so  many  standards 
by  which  performance  is  measured.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  responsibility  for  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  capabilities  of  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  specialists  is  a  heavy  one. 
for  the  busy  store  owner. 

Mr.  Dcland,  in  the  article  on  this  page, 
outlines  clearly  the  qualifications  a  store 
should  look  for  in  selecting  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  He  states  as  the  basic 
requisite  the  possession  of  a  '‘merchant 
mind”  and  describes  five  general  charac¬ 
teristics  zvhicli  should  be  a  part  of  the 
candidate’ s  equipment.  He  recognises  the 
value  of  “imagination”  and  secs  it  as  a 
most  useful  asset  when  it  is  “controlled.” 

Mr.  Deland  has  been  selecting  execu¬ 
tives  for  the  Retail  Research  Association 
and  its  member  stores  for  many  years. 
His  ideas  on  the  types  of  men  and  zcomen 
needed  in  the  progressive  retail  store  are 
respected  throughout  the  craft. 
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spire  Ills  assistants  and  associates  with  it  in  large  meas¬ 
ure.  riiis  does  not  call  for  a  man  who  is  bubbling  over 
with  high  talk  and  superlatives,  but  one  who  is  sensible, 
forceful  and  confident  of  his  ability.  He  may  be  very 
quiet  Init  a  close  student  of  human  nature  and  learn 
what  ix)ints  appeal  most  to  the  customers, — then  drive 
these  points  home  with  clearness  and  i)ersistence. 

The  clever  advertising  man  sees  the  buyers  as  soon  as 
they  return  from  their  trips.  Then  they  are  usually 
elated  over  their  purchases  and  are  enthusiastic  about 
what  they  have  seen  in  the  market.  The  progressive 
advertising  man  will  occasionally  go  himself  to  the 
market  and  will  visit  other  stores  that  are  doing  out¬ 
standing  jobs,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  absorb¬ 
ing  new  ideas.  He  will  study  the  trade  journals,  read 
inspiring  books,  talk  with  men  who  understand  the 
psychology  of  selling  because,  in  this  way,  he  will  add 
to  his  knowledge  what  comprises  the  vital  elements  of 
advertising. 

Team  Work  Essential 

Cooperativeness  is  ver\'  essential  and  if  a  man  fails  to 
exhibit  this  quality  he  should  not  be  employed.  Co¬ 
operation  calls  for  patience  and  a  sincere  desire  to  help 
the  buyer  in  every  way  possible.  The  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  must  promote  team  work  and  to  do  this  needs  to  rid 
himself  of  the  exalted  idea  that  the  department  head 
must  bow  to  his  authority  and  that  the  advertising  office 
is  all  pow'erful.  Team  work  is  as  important  as  the  best 
advertising.  The  store  wants  a  manager  who  will  try 
to  understand  the  buyers’  problems  and  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  except  right  principle  to  support  the  buyers. 

Diplomacy  brings  cooperation  and  is  a  characteristic 
that  every  advertising  manager  should  instinctively  have. 
It  is  simply  the  ability  to  get  along  happily  with  people. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  highly 
sensitive  organization,  such  as  exists  in  the  modern  large 
department  store,  where  so  many  individualists  must 
cross  paths  daily,  yet  each  work  harmoniously  with  the 
other.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  advertising  manager  to  be 
tactful  in  eliminating  personalities  when  dealing  with 
his  fellow  store  executives. 

Imagination  is  a  quality  which  marks  the  difference 
between  a  commonplace  advertising  manager  and  one 
who  stands  out  as  exceptional.  But  this  imagination 
must  be  controlled.  No  business  man  respects  a  vision¬ 
ary  unless  he  is  practical.  A  man  must  have  the  self- 
critical  ability  to  distrust  his  own  intuitions  and  hold 
his  imagination  in  check. 

The  Planning  Faculty 

’Host  any  advertising  manager  with  knowledge, 
technique,  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  be  tactful  can  do 
his  daily  stunt  and  keep  the  wheels  of  his  department 
moving.  But  it  takes  the  unusual  type  of  man  to  stand 
off  at  a  distance  and  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  his  work, 
of  his  store  and  of  his  own  public,  so  that  he  can  far¬ 
sightedly  plan  his  present  activities  for  future  effect. 

The  numerous  movements,  trends  and  developments 
of  the  ever-advancing  age,  the  wise  store  is  prompt  to 
sponsor  in  order  to  justify  its  leadership  in  its  commun¬ 
ity.  The  advertising  manager  with  vision  is  quick  to 
seize  upon  such  opportunities  and  fight  them  through 
against  opposition,  if  necessary.  So  it  might  be  said 


that  controlled  imagination,  aggressively  used,  is  an 
ideal  quality. 

Without  vision  no  man  can  succeed  in  a  big  way  in 
anything  and  this  applies  to  the  advertising  man  firstT 
last  and  all  the  time.  He  is  confined  to  a  small  office 
much  of  the  time.  He  has  pressing  demands.  He  is 
responsible,  in  the  final  analysis,  for  selling  the  goods. 
Often,  expediency  takes  the  place  of  far-sighted  plan¬ 
ning — black  type  supplants  imagination.  While  the  man 
at  the  helm  is  watching  the  course,  someone  must  keep 
an  eye  on  the  horizon  to  see  that  the  big  things  are  not 
overlooked. — and  that  someone  should  be  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager. 

*  ♦  * 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  enumerate  facts  shown  by 
the  records  of  some  of  the  more  successful  advertising 
men.  The  average  age  of  these  men  is  shown  to  be 
33.1  years;  the  average  number  of  changes  each  one 
has  made  during  the  course  of  his  career  is  1.8  times 
which  indicates  he  has  held  positions  wth  three  different 
stores.  The  average  time  of  employment  in  each  pos¬ 
ition  is  4.5  years.  Out  of  the  number  less  than  one 
percent  have  had  newspiaper  experience  and  about  as 
many  have  had  agency  e.xperience. 


Many  Stores  Take  Membership  in  the 

New  Import  Managers’  Group 

SUBSTANTIAL  progress  has  been  made  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  Import  Managers’  Group  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The  first 
steps  toward  establishing  this  group  were  taken  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  a  temporary  organization  was  set  up 
with  Mr.  L.  Abramovitz,  Import  Manager,  The  Nation¬ 
al  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  as  Temporary  Chairman. 

A  gratifying  number  of  the  larger  and  medium  sized 
stores  in  the  Association  have  announced  their  desire 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  Import  Managers’  Group  and 
have  nominated  their  Import  Managers  for  membership. 
Other  stores  have  membership  under  consideration  and 
have  promised  to  cooperate  as  soon  as*  a  favorable  de¬ 
cision  can  be  reached. 

Affiliation  with  the  group  has  been  simplified  by  the 
decision  to  collect  no  separate  dues  during  the  organiza¬ 
tion  period  and  the  early  activities.  The  plans  outlined 
by  Mr.  Abramovitz  can  be  undertaken  without  any 
heavy  expense.  The  limited  number  of  stores  doing 
direct  import  business  and  having  an  import  depart¬ 
ment  will  tend  to  keep  the  organization  from  growing 
so  large  as  to  require  financing  on  a  large  scale. 

Chairman  Abramovitz  plans  to  call  a  meeting  to 
effect  permanent  organization  sometime  in  September. 
An  outline  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken  already 
has  l)een  drawn  up  in  a  general  way  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  first  meeting.  The  members  will  be  asked  to 
express  themselves  on  this  suggested  program  and  to 
add  any  ideas  they  may  have.  A  call  for  the  September 
meeting  will  be  sent  to  interested  stores  later  in  the 
summer. 

If  you  have  an  import  department  or  do  direct  im¬ 
porting  on  a  sufficiently  ambitious  scale  to  justify  such 
action,  we  believe  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  enroll 
in  the  new  group. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Solution  of  Returned  Goods  Problem  Demands  Reforms  Within 
the  Store  Followed  by  Consumer  Education 

By  Ruth  L.  Ford,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


The  return  of  merchandise  purchased  by  the 
customer  continues  to  add  to  the  merchant’s  cost 
of  doing  business.  While  numerous  investigations 
are  being  conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  most 
of  which  tend  to  educate  the  customer,  the  merchants 
themseh’es  continue  to  puzzle  over  the  very  high  ratio 
of  returns  and  to  help  bring  the  ratio  up  by  tactless  . 
methods  of  service  competition  or  poor  salesmanship. 

Last  fall  the  Domestic  Distribution  Division  of  the 
United  States  De])artnient  of  Commerce  started  an  in¬ 
vestigation  on  returned  goods  in  twenty-five  cities,  in 
an  endeavor  to  find  what  merchandise  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  returned,  the  actual  cost  of  the  returned  goods 
evil,  the  proportion  of  returns  to  net  sales,  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  attitude  toward  returns,  the  actual  value  to  the 
store-  of  the  return  goods  policy,  and  the  time  limits 
set  for  returns.  This  study  has  not  been  completed,  but 
should  provide  some  very  definite  information  on  the 
subject. 

Standard  Practice  Asked 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  fomulating  a  plan  for  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  high  percentage  of  returned  goods,  to  adopt  a  stand¬ 
ard  practice  for  time  limits  -on  returns,  and  standard 
regulations  on  classes  of  merchandise  which  can  he 
returned. 

In  Los  Angeles.  California,  a  .-.udy  is  being  conducted 
on  merchandise  returns  by  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Spring,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  District  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  who  takes 
the  matter  up  from  the  cu.stomer’s  point  of  view,  and 
Prof.  Nagiev  of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  who  is  studying  the  statistical  problems  involved. 
Answers  received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Prof. 
Nagiev  indicate  that  consumers  would  like  a  uniform 
practice  among  all  stores  on  the  return  goods  problem, 
as  in  this  manner  they  believe  both  charge  and  cash 
customers  would  be  treated  alike.  The  answers  further 
indicated  that  consumers  are  opposed  to  the  store  {xilicy 
of  urging  people  to  buy  merchandise  which  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  desire,  on  the  strength  of  the  familiar 
suggestion  that  the  “goods  can  be  returned.”  iManyofthe 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  consumers 
would  favor  a  policy  of  charging  a  small  percentage 
on  valr.e  for  the  return  goods  privilege,  and  esjieciaily 
where  customers  abuse  the  privilege.  Prof.  Nagley 
states  that  he  does  not  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  edu¬ 


cate  the  public  once  the  stores  understand  and  agree 
upon  a  definite  policy. 

Start  Reform  in  Store 

Undoubtedly  the  stores  have  a  problem  which  they 
should  solve  before  they  endeavor  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  one  thing  to  adopt  the  policy  that  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right”  but  it  is  another  thing  to  help 
make  that  customer  always  right. 

Any  study  of  the  return  goods  evil  should  start  with¬ 
in  the  individual  stores,  before  any  endeavor  Is  made  to 
educate  the  customer  on  the  cost  of  returning  merchan¬ 
dise.  Many  clerks  in  department  stores  are  paid  on  a 
commission  basis.  While  this  makes  for  selling  com¬ 
petition,  wdiich  may  lie  considered  wholesome,  it  often 
results  in  forced  sales  upon  customers  who  are  un¬ 
decided  or  timid.  Goods  thus  only  temporarily  sold 
are  sure  to  be  returned.  The  salesclerks  themselves 
haye  one  thought  in  mind,  to  make  money,  w'hen  their 
chief  thought  should  be  to  please  the  customer.  I  have 
seen  indignant  clerks  publicly  show  discourtesy  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  refused  a  garment  after  taking  their  time 
for  a  fitting.  I  recall  an  incident  only  this  spring  where 
a  clerk  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  establishment  delil)erately 
slammed  the  door  of  a  fitting  room  in  the  customer’s 
face,  Ijecause  she  refused  to  take  a  garment  which  did 
not  please  her,  after  trying  it  on.  This  customer  would 
have  been  justified  in  having  the  garment  sent  home 
and  later  asking  the  store  to  call  for  it,  rather  than  suffer 
the  affront  which  her  action  brought  upon  her. 

I  often  have  seen  clerks  speak  disparagingly  to  other 
customers  concerning  people  who  took  up  their  time 
and  made  no  purchases.  There  is  always  an  easy  way 
for  a  timid  or  sensitive  customer  to  escape  such  insults 
and  that  is  to  buy  and  later  to  return  the  merchandise. 

Certainly  the  merchant  wants  to  sell  merchandise,  to 
make  good  customers,  to  utilize  the  clerk’s  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  it  is  not  the  clerk’s  place  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  her  business  to  voice  that  decision. 

Courtesy  Pays 

There  will  always  be  customer’s  who  abuse  the  re¬ 
turn  goods  privilege,  customer’s  who  do  not  understand 
merchandising  from  the  store’s  point  of  view,  or  who 
are  selfish  and  thoughtless  by  nature.  First  let  us  take 
care  of  the  ciustomer  who  is  really  out  to  purchase,  but 
may  not  be  exactly  satisfied  with  what  you  show  her. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Because  It  Pays 

Modern  department  stores  use  National  Cash 
Register  equipment  for  just  one  reason. 
Because  it  pays.  Pays  in  lower  operating  costs 
and  pays  in  better  service  to  the  customer. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amounts  in¬ 
vested  in  this  equipment  by  a  few  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  stores  which  use  it' 

John  Wanamaker . $352,978 

Gimbel  Brothers .  347,471 

Jordan  Marsh  Co .  254,781 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son .  218,695 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  (Retail) . 210,146 

Abraham  &  Strauss .  195,568 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co .  162,540 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Son .  141,687 

All  of  these  stores  have  used  National  Cash 

Register  equipment  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
They  have  found  through  actual  experience 
that  it  pays. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  RETURNED  GOODS  TO  GROSS  SALES 

■  YEAR1925 

\ 

SALES 

VOLUME 

! 

$1,000,000 

$2,000,000 

|i  Departments 

Under 

to 

to 

Over 

, 

$1,000,000 

$2,000,000 

$5,000,000 

$5,000,000 

’ 

% 

% 

% 

% 

|i  Silks 

1.00 

1.60 

2.80 

3.50 

1  Velvets 

.90 

1.95 

3.30 

3.30  I 

1  Dress  Goods 

.90 

1.50 

2.40 

2.32  I 

l|  Linens 

2.00 

3.90 

6.30 

5.80  1 

||  Domestics 

1.40 

2.80 

3.07 

5.42 

Ij  Laces-Trimmings-Embroideries  , 

3.10 

4.50 

5.40 

6.13 

|j  Neckwear- Veilings 

6.00 

4.90 

9.80 

6.70  !! 

1'  Ribbons 

1.90 

2.75 

3.20 

2.10 

|i  Notions 

1.46 

1.90 

2.40 

2.11  ' 

II  Toilet  Articles-Drugs 

1.63 

1.30 

2.34 

2.09  ! 

Ij  Handkerchiefs 

1.65 

1.70 

2.00 

1.50 

|j  Silverware-Jewelry 

4.15 

5.00 

8.87 

7.10 

1  Leather  Goods 

4.50 

5.61 

9.40 

8.30 

l|  Umbrellas-Parasols-Cams 

3.00 

3.50 

4.90 

4.00 

1  Art  Needlework- Art  Goods 

2.52 

3.73 

5.60 

5.47 

[  Men’s  Clothing 

3.90 

6.88 

7.50 

.  8.00  i 

i;  Men’s  Furnishings 

3.91 

4.30 

6.50 

6.00 

Men’s  Hats  &  Caps 

3.76 

4.50 

3.55 

4.00 

Boys’  Wear 

6.10 

8.19 

12.60 

10.04  ' 

Women’s  Coats 

9.97 

13.72 

16.00 

18.00 

i  Women’s  Suits 

8.00 

13.60 

13.00 

17.41 

Women’s  Skirts 

12.95 

14.33 

15.00 

17.49  i 

Women’s  Dresses 

9.00 

14.00 

19.44 

19.00  1 

Misses’  Ready-to-Wear 

9.87 

13.52 

20.38 

20.10 

Furs 

10.20 

15.00 

21.96 

17.40 

Juniors’-Girls’  Ready-to-Wear 

10.00 

10.00 

16.00 

17.65 

Waists  &  Blouses 

11.60 

14.50 

20.15 

20.00 

1  Sweaters 

11.60 

13.31 

18.00 

15.65 

1  Millinery 

3.40 

6.00 

8.00 

12.10  ; 

1  Gloves 

2.64 

3.86 

5.58 

5.70  ' 

Corsets-Brassieres 

10.00 

9.30 

13.94 

12.00 

Hosiery-Women’s-Misses’ 

1.90 

2.33 

4.00 

3.59  1 

Knit  Underwear 

3.40 

6.08 

7.50 

6.60  1 

Muslin  Underwear 

5.10 

7.00 

11.02 

9.10  1 

I  Infants’  Wear 

5.75 

8.60 

11.70 

9.91  1 

j  Petticoats 

8.00 

10.00 

12.60 

11.78 

Negligees-.\prons-House  Dresses 

9.30 

9.25 

16.90 

14.07  : 

Women’s  Shoes 

8.50 

9.00 

15.00 

13.40  : 

j  Children’s  Shoes 

6.45 

8.98 

11.00 

9.00  1 

ii  Men’s  &  Boys’  Shoes 

4.80 

7.00 

5.50 

6.66 

1  Furniture 

8.50 

11.10 

16.40 

14.64  1 

Ij  Rugs 

4.00 

14.74 

17.79 

23.67  i 

1  Carpets-Linoleum-Mattings 

4.60 

10.50 

11.54 

12.60 

11  Draperies-Lamps 

3.75 

6.42 

12.00 

10.60 

ji  China-Glassware 

4.06 

6,00 

7.00 

7.40 

jl  House  Furnishings 

3.80 

4(00 

9.00 

6.80 

Ij  Toys-Sporting  Goods 

4.00 

3.70 

6.00 

5.99 

L  Luggage 

2.70 

5.00 

7.10 

6.07 

jl  Books-Stationery 

1.10 

2.00 

3.12 

2.85 

1  Musical  Instruments  * 

11.43 

9.00 

16.30 

1  Talking  Machines-Records 

11.76 

8.00 

15.32 

1  Radio 

9.45 

24.08 

15.00 

1  Patterns 

1.30 

1.00 

2.75 

1.00 

1  Basement 

3.80 

4.65 

5.03 

6.38 

This  Compilation  by  the  Controllers*  Congress  Shotcs  the  Eery  Sharp  Increase  of  Returned  Goods 

in  the  Larger  Stores 


It  is  her  privilege  to  refuse  to  purchase,  and  still  be 
asked  politely  to  call  again.  It  is  this  customer  who  will 
call  again. 

There  is  another  internal  condition  adding  to  the 


high  ratio  of  returned  merchandise.  This  is  the  ill¬ 
sized  or  missized  cheap  garments  which  are  being  sold 
today  in  such  great  quantities.  An  analysis  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  department  will  quickly  show  where  the  returns 
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— for  four  different  owners  — 
and  still  **meeting  all  requirements*^ 

An  interview  with  one  of  these  old  timers  ould  seem  like  talking 
with  Father  Manhattan  or  Peter  Stuyvesant.  They  came  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  Village  of  New  York  the  fall  of  1911  and  be¬ 
gan  to  deliver  goods  for  Simpson-Crawford  &  Company* 

When  the  retail  trade  began  to  drift  farther  up  town  these  trucks 
were  purchased  by  the  Merchants  Express  Company  and  were  in 
their  service  from  1915  to  1917.  With  business  changes  they  then 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  Audobon  Storage  Company,  from 
which  Lee  Brothers  purchased  them  in  1921. 

While  these  trucks  have  seen  fifteen  passing  “birthdays,”  Walker 
Electrics  have  kept  in  the  lead  with  almost  countless  improvements. 

But  all  Walkers  have  this  same  inbuilt  stability,  this  extraordinary 
freedom  from  mechanical  trouble  and  depreciation. 

The  evidence  of  hundreds  of  leading  concerns  indicates  there  is 
no  better  way  to  do  trucking  on  city  routes  than  with  Walker 
Electrics — for  16  reasons. 

Write  for  our  new  folder,  ^‘Sixteen  Ways  to  Increase  Delivery  Profits.** 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

BSSSSSaSSS  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES  -  ^ 


In  Service  Since  1911 
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are  the  highest.  While  this  difficulty  is  the  fault  of 
the  wholesaler,  the  retailer  is  certainly  responsible,  so 
far  as  the  customer  is  concerned,  for  selling  poorly 
seamed  garments,  improper  sizes,  or  sizes  without  any 
uniformity  in  neck,  shoulders,  busts,  waist  lines,  or 
lengths. 

The  Boston  retailers  are  making  an  effort  to  curtail 
the  cost  of  returns  and  of  garment  alterations  by 
having  all  garments  sized  and  inspected  upon  receipt 
of  the  merchandise  from  the  vendor.  Customers  are 
often  the  victims  of  garments  bought  according  to  their 
size  measurement,  only  to  find  upon  close  inspection — 
which  is  usually  at  home — that  the  garment  is  ill-fitting 
and  must  be  returnfed. 

Stores  should  standardize  on  a  policy  for  returns, 
both  as  regards  to  merchandise,  time  limit,  and  system 
within  the  store. 

Results  of  Survey 

An  endeavor  was  made  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
to  secure  proper  comparable  statistical  information  when 
collecting  the  1925  merchandise  reports.  The  following 
questions  were  asked  relative  to  system  of  handling 
return  goods,  replies  to  which  clearly  indicate  that 
there  is  no  standard  policy. 

Question  1.  Do  you  include  in  your  return 
goods  figures,  merchandise  never  accepted 
on  a  Lay-Avay  Sale? 

.Approximately  83 ^'2%  of  the  stores  answered  “Yes,” 
while  16^^%  answered  “No.” 

Question  2.  Do  you  include  in  your  returns, 
merchandise  never  accepted  when  sent 
out  on  a  C.  O.  D.  sale? 

Of  the  stores  reporting  88%  answered  “Yes”  and 
12%  answered  “No.”  There  was  a  tendency  among  the 
larger  stores  to  call  sales  C.  O.  D.  only  after  the  cash 
had  been  collected,  thereby  eliminating  the  high  ratio 
of  returns  due  to  C.  O.  D.  sales. 

The  next  four  questions  dealt  with  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  merchandise  returned  for  an  exchange.  In  case 
the  customer  returned  merchandise  for  an  even  ex¬ 
change,  53j/^%  of  the  stores  reporting  stated  that  they 
made  an  even  exchange  or  a  “No  sale”  check  for  such 
transactions.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  rapid 
method  of  handling  even  exchanges.  Of  the  balance 
percentage,  23^4%  made  an  “even-exchange  check”  for 
cash  transactions,  but  made  a  complete  credit  and  new 
charge  for  all  charge  transactions. 

Salescheck  Procedure 

In  handling  uneven  exchange  saleschecks,  61%  make 
a  complete  credit  and  a  new  salescheck,  while  the  other 
39%  have  various  rules  depending  on  whether  the  ex¬ 
change  is  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original  sale,  and 
whether  or  not  the  transaction  is  a  cash  or  charge.  In 
almost  every  case  where  an  uneven  exchange  was  a 
charge  transaction,  there  was  a  credit  and  new  sales¬ 
check  made  out. 

Question  7.  Do  you  include  in  your  returns, 
merchandise  scut  out  and  returned  from 
approval? 

Of  the  stores  reporting  55%  answered  t'nat  they  did. 
The  balance  of  the  45%  followed  different  procedures. 


some  stating  that  they  sent  no  approvals  at  all,  others 
that  they  held  such  merchandise  as  carpets,  rugs,  and 
furniture  on  a  memo  approval,  while  others  sent  approv¬ 
als  only  in  case  the  customer  had  a  charge  account  and 
charged  the  merchandise  directly  to  her  account  as  a 
sale. 

Answers  in  general  indicate  that  the  returns  would 
tend  to  be  high,  because  the  majority  of  the  stores 
handle  C.  O.  D.’s  as  sales  immediately,  and  as  the  ratio 
of  returns  in  C.  O.  D.’s  is  especially  high,  this  would 
increase  the  ratio  as  a  whole;  also  the  majority  of  the 
stores  make  a  definite  record  for  approval  sales,  which 
also  tends  to  increase  the  final  return  ratio. 

Big  Stores  Have  Bad  Record 
Analysis  of  the  percentages  of  returns  in  the  stores 
with  various  sales  volume,  as  indicated  by  the  schedule 
presented,  which  represents  1%  stores,  is  especially 
interesting. 

In  stores  with  a  .sales  volume  of  less  than  one  million 
(about  seventy  stores  with  this  volume  reported)  the 
problem  of  return  goods  is  not  disturbing,  and  could 
almost  he  considered  normal.  But,  as  the  sales  volume 
increases,  tlie  returns  increase  in  ratio.  This  would 
seem  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  store  itself  can  do 
much  toward  reducing  returns.  Clerks  in  the  smaller 
stores  know  their  customers,  their  personal  needs,  their 
family  needs,  their  sizes,  their  peculiarities  in  purchas¬ 
ing.  They  give  them  what  they  want  in  the  way  they 
want  it,  ancl  a  sale  once  made  by  an  intelligent  sales¬ 
clerk  stays  sold. 

Also  the  smaller  stores  do  not  use  the  commission 
form  of  payment  to  salesclerks  as  much  as  the  larger 
stores.  This  might  be  another  reason  for  the  low  ratio 
of  returned  merchandise,  as  there  is  no  forcing  of  sales 
upon  the  undecided  customer. 

Recognize  Habitual  Offenders 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  large  store  would  tend 
to  have  a  larger  percentage  of  returns  due  to  “custo¬ 
mers’  reasons”  as  the  small  store  is  usually  located  in  a 
smaller  city,  where  competition  is  not  so  keen,  and  the 
customers  do  not  “shop  around”  and  purchase  merchan¬ 
dise  at  various  stores  with  the  definite  intention  of 
making  a  selection  at  home  and  returning  the  balance  of 
unwanted  merchandise.  An  unscrupulous  customer  in  a 
small  city  soon  becomes  known,  and  this  of  itself  tends 
to  be  a  check  upon  her  selfishness; 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  total  cost  of  returning 
merchandise.  If  the  store  is  based  on  a  sales  plan  of 
100%,  and  10%  of  the  merchandise  is  being  returned, 
the  salesclerk  capacity  is  90%  efficient ;  the  merchandise 
sent  out  is  being  shopworn  and  depreciating  in  value; 
the  auditing  and  accounts  receivable  staff  is  absorbing 
practically  20%  extra  work  due  to  the  recording  of  the 
original  check,  and  later  the  credit ;  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  is  operating  at  a  larger  cost.  Ijecause  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  merchandise  returned  demands  two  deliveries; 
and  about  80%  of  the  work  of  the  Adjustment  Bureau 
is  given  over  to  handling  customers’  returns. 

What  the  store  needs  is  more  intelligent  selling, 
close  inspection  of  stocks  and  a  standard  policy  gov¬ 
erning  returned  merchandise.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
educate  the  customer  until  we  have  solved  our  own 
problem. 
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T^roven  Sales  ‘T^romotion  ^ower 


THE  BREATH  OF 
THE  AVENUE 


'J  f4t\v  yOft< 


PAST  PROBATION 

Tht  Breath  of  the  Avenue — 
reporting  twice  a  week  the 
merchandise  offers  and  ac¬ 
ceptances  in  the  New  York  re¬ 
tail  maket — has  long  since 
passed  the  experimental  stage. 
The  following  are  but  some  of 
the  leading  stores  of  America 
which  have  renewed  franchises 
two.  three,  four  times  and 


HufTutns’,  Long  Beach,  California 
Butock's,  I.1JS  -Vngeles,  California 
I-  S.  Ayres  iV  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
.'Xhraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  B'klyn,  X.  Y. 
J.  X.  .Xdain  &  Co..  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
The  Dayton  Co.,  MinnearK>!is.  Minn. 
Hahne  &  Company,  Xewark.  X.  J. 
G'adding  I).  G.  Co.,  Providence  R.  I. 
Frederick  &  Xelson,  Seatt'e.  Wash. 
Forties  &  Wallace.  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  I..  H.  Field  Co.,  J.ackson.  Mich. 
The  Halle  Bros.,  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown.  O. 
Frederick  I.oeser  S:  Co..  B'klyn.  X.  Y. 
The  I.asal'e  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
.Joseph  Sjiiess  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Smallman  &  Ingram  Ltd..  London,  Out. 
The  I).  M.  Read  Co.,  Bridgejiort.  Conn. 
Penn  Traffic  Co..  .lohnstown,  Penn. 

H.  R.  Ware  Corp.,  Xew  Rochelle  X.  Y. 
Strawhridge  X-  Clothier.  Phila..  Pa. 
Younker  Brothers.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Geo.  Wyman  S:  Co..  South  Bend.  Ind. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Wash.,  I).  C. 
Chas.  H.  Bear  &•  Co.,  York.  Pa. 

Wm.  Goodyear  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  Heinz  Store  Scranton.  Pa. 

Harris  Hahlo  Co..  Houston.  Texas 
Ives,  L'pham  &  Rand.  Meriden.  Conn. 
Kessenich's.  Inc.,  Madison.  Wis. 

Hale  Bros..  Inc..  Sacramento,  Ca'. 
I’opu’ar  Dry  Goods  Co..  F.l  Paso,  Texas 


II'  is  the  spirit  of  the  merchandise  that  sells  it  in  its  unmarkeddown 
days.  Fashion  is  the  spirit — an  element  which  wears  out  what 
will  not  wear  out  of  its  own  accord — the  logical  outcome  of  an 
age  tvhich  has  made  it  easier  for  the  many  to  catch  up  with  the  few,  and 
harder  for  the  few  to  keep  ahead  of  the  many. 

Merchandise  moved  by  this  Fashion  Force  calls  for  a  new  medium 
— a  medium  of  things  not  marked  down — a  medium  working  in  advance 
of  the  volume  peak.  A  medium  which  will  swing  the  minds  of  the 
fashion  wise  to  the  store  by  or  through  the  power  of  repeated  proof  that 
the  store  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  have  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  for  any  fashion  right  occasion ;  and  have  it  early  enough  to 
allow  the  customer  to  cash  in  on  the  advant.iges  accruing  to  leadership. 
Early  enough,  incidentally,  to  let  the  store  cash  in  on  the  advantages 
derived  from  making  sales  on  a  rising  market. 

The  new  medium  is  the  store  magazine,  rightly  so  called.  .A  pub¬ 
lication  which  speaks  with  authority  to  those  who  mould  the  buying 
habits  of  the  many.  A  well-rounded-out  reader-interest  organ  of  store 
expression  which  reflects  the  ideals  behind  and  ahead  of  the  store  to 
persons  and  purses  of  importance.  *  A  magazine  which  is  never  mistaken 
for  anything  else  but  a  magazine,  and  which  by  its  obvious  merit  tvins 
a  preferred  position  in  every  home  it  enters,  a*  well  as  a  preferred 
position  for  the  store  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it. 

Modes  &  Manners  Magazines  are  rationally  based.  If  store  and 
staff  will  properly  wield  this  new  force  the  inevitable  result  must  be 
increased  prestige  and  profit  for  the  store  because  of  increased  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  reliability  of  its  wares,  and  because  of  new  desires  stimu¬ 
lated  for  the  right,  timely,  and  fashionable  merchandise  upon  which 
the  store  makes  a  full  margin  of  profit. 

zMlodes  &  zdSCanners 


<idhCagazines 


A  new  group  is  to  be  formed  immediately  for  the  cooperathe  publish¬ 
ing  of  a  store  magazine  of  popular  appeal.  Exclusive  publication  and 
distribution  rights  for  your  city  are  available  to  those  who  respond  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  invitation;  mail  coupon  for  particulars. 


THE  STANDARD  CORPORATION 
222  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

We  understand  that  you  are  about  to  effect  a  new  grouping  of  stores  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperatively  publishing  a  store  magazine  of  popular  appeal.  May 
we  have  the  details  of  the  proposed  publication  and  plan  of  operation  at  your 
earliest  convenience? 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

The  Second  Article  of  the  Series  Deals  With  Shipping 
Terms  and  Transit  Insurance — Some  Ways  to  Economize 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


There  are  three  important  traffic  cpiestions  for  the 
purchaser  to  consider  when  placing  his  order  for 
merchandise.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  terms  which  determines  whether  the  buyer  or  the 
seller  pays  the  transportation  charges  and  the  point  at 
which  title  to  the  merchandise  passes  from  seller  to 
buyer.  The  second  is  the 
question  of  proper  insurance 
protection  for  the  goods  while 
in  transit,  involving  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  insurance  costs 
and  risks  for  which  carriers 
are  not  responsible.  The  third 
is  the  question  of  routing, 
which  will  largely  determine 
the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
merchandise.  In  this  article 
we  will  discuss  the  first  two 
questions. 

Shipping  Terms 

While  the  question  of 
shipping  terms  is  a  matter 
between  the  buyer  and  seller, 
the  Traffic  Department  can 
materially  assist  the  buyer  in 
arranging  suitable  shipping 
terms  by  furnishing  compara¬ 
tive  shipping  costs  from  the 
various  sources  of  siqjidy. 

Everything  else  being  equal, 
the  difference  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  from  the  different 
sources  of  supply  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  order.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  definitely  under¬ 
stood  when  the  order  is 
placed  whether  the  terms  are 
F.  O.  B.  point  of  origin  or  destination.  If  there  is  a 
fixed  sum  allowed  for  transportation,  such  as  a  certain 
amount  per  100  pounds,  per  package  or  case,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  difference  between  the  express  and  freight 
charges,  it  should  be  stated  on  the  order  as  a  part  of 
the  contract  of  sale. 

The  F.  O.  B.  point  determines  the  place  where  title 
to  merchandise  passes  from  seller  to  buyer.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  think  this  is  important.  Let  us  consider 
this  point  for  a  moment.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  bill 
of  lading  contract  or  conditions  on  the  back  of  it,  you 
will  find  there  are  several  kinds  of  losses  for  which  the 
carriers  are  not  liable.  They  are  not  liable  for  ( 1 )  An 
Act  of  God,  (2)  An  Act  of  Public  Enemy,  (3)  An  Act 
of  the  Shipper,  (4)  Nature  of  the  Goods.  Lack  of 


space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  here  of  the  points  of 
law  involved  in  losses  of  this  character,  but  a  reference 
to  them  is  enough  to  show  they  are  important  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  order  and  determining  the  F.  O.  B.  point. 

This  suggests  another  thought.  Since  carriers  are  not 
liable  for  such  losses,  either  the  shipper  or  the  pur¬ 
chaser  must  assume  the  risk 
or  protect  himself  with  tran¬ 
sit  insurance.  No  thoughtful 
merchant  will  overlook  or  dis¬ 
regard  the  possibility  of  a 
heavy  casualty.  Before  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  subject  of  transit 
insurance  I  want  to  mention 
another  feature  involving 
both  the  F.  O.  B.  and  the  in¬ 
surance  question.  A  transit 
insurance  policy  is  intended 
to  cover  the  interest  of  the 
assured  only.  Therefore,  the 
term  F.  O.  B.  point  of  origin 
should  be  clearly  understood 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  that  is, 
whether  it  means  F.  O.  B.  at 
the  shipper’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  F.  O.  B.  freight  sta¬ 
tion,  express  office,  etc.  If  a 
loss  or  damage  occurs  while 
the  shipment  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  public  teamster  hauling 
it  to  the  freight  station,  the 
transit  policy  will  not  cover 
it  or  any  movement  not 
clearly  understood  to  be  at  the 
purchaser’s  risk. 

Transit  Insurance 

There  are  many  kinds  and 
forms  of  transit  insurance. 
There  are  certain  terms  and  conditions  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  transit  insurance  policies  but,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  standardize  the 
terms  or  the  rate  of  premium.  Some  policies  cover  one 
kind  of  a  risk,  such  as  parcel  post  shipments,  excess 
valuation  by  express  or  water  borne  traffic,  while  others 
cover  various  kinds  of  shipments.  In  some  cases  a 
transit  insurance  risk  is  covered  by  a  “rider”  attached 
to  a  different  kind  of  an  insurance  policy.  Some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  shipper  or  purchaser  may  protect 
their  shipments  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Marine  Insurance  (water  borne  traffic 
only). 

(b)  Excess  valuation  by  express  only. 

(c)  Transit  Insuraiice  (combination  covering 


I  /\/f  E.MBERS  of  the  Association  have  ' 

1  rj  evidenced  their  interest  in  the  \ 

I  series  of  articles  on  Traffic  IVork  , 

j  in  the  Retail  Store  which  opened  in  the  \ 
July  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  There  is  i 
little  helpful  material  on  this  important 
subject  available  to  retail  merchants,  out- 
\  side  of  the  files  of  the  Association  and  \ 

\  the  Traffic  Group.  The  present  series  has  , 

I  been  undertaken  because  tve  believed  that  | 

I  our  members  xeould  welcome  a  simple  ; 

I  outline  of  the  fundamentals  of  traffic 
!  activity.  i 

The  second  article  deals  xvith  the  fixing  \ 
of  shipping  terms  and  their  importance 
insofar  as  the  passage  of  title  to  mer¬ 
chandise  is  concerned.  It  discusses  at 
■  length  the  question  of  transit  insurance  \ 

and  indicates  hoxe  stores  may  cover  their 
shiptiicnts  most  economically.  \ 

The  series  xAll  be  continued  in  the  i 

September  issue  with  a  discussion  of  the  i 

1  packing  of  merchandise  for  shipment, 

;  classification  of  shipments  and  descrip-  \ 

j  .  tion  of  freight.  Read  these  articles  and  | 

I  pass  them  on  to  your  Traffic  executive.  1 

I  They  will  be  xvell  xcorth  preserving  for  j 

I  future  reference. 
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freight,  express,  coastwise  shipments,  and 
sometimes  local  deliveries.) 

(d)  Parcel  Post  Insurance,  either  by  coupon 
or  blanket  policy. 

(e)  Insure  with  the  transportation  company. 

(/)  Carry  ozvn  risk. 

Insurance  rates  are  naturally  based  on  “the  law  of 
average.”  An  insurance  company  which  has  a  large 
amount  of  transit  insurance  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  able  to  offer  broader  coverage  and 
lower  rates  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  risk.  In 
such  cases  a  heavy  casualty  or  an  unusual  number  of 
losses  in  one  section  may  be  more  than  offset  by  a 
favorable  loss  experience  in  another  section.  When  the 
insurance  is  placed  with  a  company  that  has  little  of 
that  kind  of  insurance  the  rate  may  be  unreasonably 
high,  or  the  rate  may  be  raised  the  first  time  a  policy 
holder  has  a  bad  claim  experience. 

Released  Valuation  Feature  Desirable 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  desirable  features 
of  the  usual  transit  insurance  policy  is  the  released  valu¬ 
ation  clause  which  permits  the  acceptance  of  the  ordin- 
ar\'  hill  of  lading.  This  means  that  the  value  of  the 
shipments,  the  rate  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
value,  may  be  released  to  the  sum  stipulated  in  the 
terms  of  the  policy.  Usually  this  is  the  minimum 
amount  j^ermitted  under  the  carrier’s  contract.  In  the 
case  of  express  this  would  be  $50.  Some  policies  stipu¬ 
late  that  shipments  of  higher  than  a  certain  value  must 
be  shipped  with  a  declared  value  of  a  stated  sum.  For 
instance,  the  policy  may  read,  “on  all  shipments  of 
more  than  $200  in  value,  the  assured  must  declare  a 
value  of  at  least  $200.”  It  is  my  belief  that  few  stores 
today  have  such  a  policy.  The  saving  through  released 
valuation  usually  amounts  to  considerably  more  than  the 
premium. 

Several  years  ago  the  Traffic  Group  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  an  inve.stigation  of  the  subject  of  transit 
insurance  and  found  considerable  difference  in  both 
the  coverage  and  the  rates  of  policies  carried  by  member 
stores.  In  some  cases  it  was  not  possible  for  one 
member  to  get  the  same  coverage  enjoyed  by  another 
store  even  though  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  subject  and 
try  to  secure  some  form  of  coverage  at  a  reasonable 
rate  which  could  be  offered  to  all  members  of  the 
Association.  At  first  it  seemd  to  be  impossible  to  find  a 
company  to  write  transit  insurance  on  such  a  broad 
scale. 

The  Paige  Policy 

We  finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  company  to  write 
this  insurance,  offering  the  same  coverage  and  at  the 
same  rate,  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  average  rate  being 
paid  at  that  time  by  members  stores.  That  policy,  which 
our  members  know  as  the  John  C.  Paige  Transit  In¬ 
surance  Policy,  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years 
and  we  believe  it  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  time.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  exceptionally  broad  coverage  and  low  rate, 

it  has  been  taken  by  several  hundred  members  and  has 


Our  Engineering  Service 

Rolls  on  Signal” 


At  the  sound  of  alarm  the  modern 
fire  pumper  with  its  courageous  crew, 
noses  out  of  the  engine  house  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  fireman,  “rolls  on 
signal,”  sirening  its  way  full  speed  to 
rescue  burning  property.  Clattering 
hoof-beats  of  dashing  fire  horses  are 
heard  no  more.  Today,  even  in  the 
smaller  towns,  fire  fighting  is  keep¬ 
ing  apace  with  Twentieth  Century 
advancement. 

The  Engineering  Department  of 
these  companies,  in  its  endeavor  to 
prevent  preventable  fires,  also  “rolls 
on  signal”  at  calls  from  clients.  And 
when  our  Fire  Prevention  Engineers 
cooperate  with  you,  it  means  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  safety  against  fire  hazards, 
plus  in  many  instances — a  lower  in¬ 
surance  rate. 

In  fighting  flames,  delay  is  danger¬ 
ous.  Likewise,  in  correcting  potential 
fire  hazards,  no  time  should  be  lost. 
So  we’ve  just  waiting  for  a  word  to^ 
“roll  on  signal”  for  you. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies^ 


Agents  in  your  city. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  192S 

FIDELITY .  PHENIX 

HRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO* 

£RN£ST  STURM, CKairman  of  Iho  Boards 
PAUL  L. HAID (Prcsidont 
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saved  the  policy  holders  amounts  ranging  from  $100  to 
$13,000  a  year. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  premium  rates  for  different 
forms  of  insurance  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
Our  investigation  shows  rates  from  20  to  40  cents  jjer 
$100  of  actual  value  for  Marine  Insurance,  and  from  4 
to  5  cents  per  $100  of  excess  value  for  policies  cover¬ 
ing  excess  valuation  by  express  only.  Since  the  Paige 
Transit  Insurance  Policy  was  offered  to  our  members, 
other  companies  have  adopted  the  same  premium  rate 
and  the  same  method  of  figuring  the  premium.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  still  considerable  variation  in  the  rates  for 
this  form  of  insurance.  In  some  cases  the  rate  is  based 
on  the  actual  value  of  the  shipments  moving  under  its 
protection,  while  in  others  it  is  based  on  the  volume 
of  sales  at  retail.  Perhaps  a  fair  statement  of  the  si)read 
between  the  rates  based  ui)on  the  actual  value  would  be 
from  3  to  8  cents  per  $100  of  actual  value.  The  usual 
rate  based  uixni  the  volume  of  sales  is  the  same  as 
that  charged  for  the  Paige  policy — lp2  cents  per  $100 
of  sales. 

Since  most  of  the  .savings  through  transit  insurance 
are  from  the  released  valuations,  an  e.xample  of  the 
rates  as  compared  with  those  charged  by  the  e.xpress 
company  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  I  will  use  ten 
shipments  valued  at  $60  each  to  illustrate  the  maximum 
saving,  and  ten  shipments  valued  at  $150  each  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  minimum  saving. 

The  excess  value  of  the  first  ten  shipments  (amount 
in  excess  of  $50)  would  be  $10  for  each  shipment  or  a 
total  of  $100.  If  insured  with  the  express  company  the 
insurance  charge  would  be  10c  each  or  $1.00  for  the 
ten  shipments.  Under  the  “excess  valuation  by  express” 
policy  at  a  4c  per  $100  rate,  the  insurance  charge  on 
this  shipment  would  be  only  $.04,  or  a  saving  of  96  per¬ 
cent.  Under  the  regular  transit  insurance  policy  the 
amount  of  the  saving  would  depend  upon  the  transit 
value.  Assuming  the  retail  value  would  be  50  percent 
more  than  the  cost  price,  the  charge  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Ten  shipments  at  $60  each  or  $600,  plus  50  per 
cent,  making  a  total  of  $900  retail  value  uix)n  which  the 
premium  is  based.  At  l^c  per  $100  of  retail  sales, 
the  insurance  charge  would  be  1454c  as  compared  with 
$1.00  insured  with  the  express  company. 

Savings  on  Higher  Value 

For  the  second  ten  shipments  of  the  illustration  the 
insurance  charged  when  insured  with  the  express  com¬ 
pany  would  be  the  same  as  the  first  ten  or  $1.00.  Un¬ 
der  the  excess  valuation  policy  the  charge  would  be  40c 
and  under  the  regular  transit  insurance  policy  the 
charge  would  be  34c.  assuming  the  retail  value  to  be 
50  i)ercent  more  than  the  cost  price. 

In  other  words,  for  the  first  ten  shipments  you  would 
save  96  jjercent  of  the  insurance  charge  under  the  ex¬ 
cess  valuation  policy  and  8654  i)ercent  under  the  regular 
transit  insurance  policy.  For  the  second  ten  shipments 
the  saving  would  be  60  and  66  percent  respectively. 

W’e  find  Parcel  Post  rates  varying  from  15  to  ()0 
cents  per  $100  of  actual  value  for  the  blanket  form  of 
insurance,  and  for  the  coupon  form  of  insurance  from 
254  to  5  cents  per  coupon.  The  amount  which  one  cou¬ 
pon  will  cover  varies.  In  some  cases  it  is  limited  to  SIO 
while  in  others  it  is  as  high  as  $25.  We  believe  the- latter 


amount  represents  the  usual  ma.ximum.  It  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  coupon  rate  or  the  Government  insur¬ 
ance  rate  with  the  blanket  rate  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  rate  basis.  Perhaps  an  illustration  of  how  this 
would  work  out  will  help  the  reader  to  decide  which 
would  be  the  most  advantageous  for  his  store. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  illustration  I  will  use  a  cou¬ 
pon  rate  of  5  cents  insuring  up  to  $25,  and  20  cents 
j)er  $100  for  the  blanket  rate.  The  20  cent  rate  is  based 
on  the  aggregate  value  of  all  packages  for  a  fi.xed  period, 
usually  one  month,  and  does  not  vary.  If  the  average 
value  of  parcel  post  packages  is  $25,  it  can  be  seen  that 
it  would  require  four  coupons  for  $100  of  value.  This 
would  be  20  cents  per  $100  of  value,  the  same  as  the 
blanket  rate.  If  the  average  value  per  package  is  SIO, 
it  would  recpiire  ten  coupons  for  $100  of  value,  making 
the  rate  50  cents  per  $100  of  value  as  compared  with 
20  cents  for  the  blanket  policy.  A  similar  exami)le  can 
be  worked  out  for  a  comparison  of  the  rates  charged 
by  the  Government  with  the  coupon  or  blanket  rates. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  blanket  or  open  policy 
as  the  best  kind  of  insurance  for  all  stores.  M’here  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  paid  out  does  not  e.xceed  the 
minimum  premium,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  econ¬ 
omical  to  use  the  coupon  form  of  insurance  or  to  in¬ 
sure  with  the  Government. 

Coverage 

As  1  stated  before,  there  is  a  little  uniformity  in  the 
coverage  of  transit  insurance  policies.  They  may  cover 
various  kinds  of  shipments  or  be  limited  to  one  kind 
of  a  shipment  or  risk.  The  Paige  policy,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  may  be  accepted  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  ma.ximum  coverage  in  one  policy.  This  policy 
applies  as  follows; 

“On  gootls  and  merchandise,  consisting  of  Dry 
Goods  and  Merchandise  usual  to  Dry  Goods  and  De¬ 
partment  Storey  against  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
fire,  lightning,  cyclone,  tornado,  flood,  earthquake, 
theft,  pilferage,  collision,  derailment,  and  all  risks  and 
perils  of  transportation,  except  as  hereinafter  speci¬ 
fied,  from  the  time  the  property  leaves  factory,  store, 
storehouse,  warehouse  or  elsewhere  at  initial  point 
of  shipment  and  until  delivered  at  factory,  store,  store¬ 
house,  warehouse  or  elsewhere  at  final  point  of  des¬ 
tination  by  land  conveyances  and/or  while  on  ferries, 
and/or  in  cars  on  transfers  in  connection  therewith. 

“This  policy  also  covers  the  above-described  mer¬ 
chandise  against  the  risks  hereafter  named  while  in 
transit  by  steamers  navigating  .Atlantic  and  Gulf 
United  States  coastwise  and  inland  waters,  including 
the  (jreat  Lakes  and  including  coastwise  shipments  on 
United  States  Pacific  Coast,  against  loss  or  damage 
by  perils  of  the  seas  or  fire,  general  average  and/or 
salvage  charges  and  expenses;  but  no  marine  damages 
shall  be  paid  unless  amounting  to  five  percent  on  anv 
case  or  package.  Merchandise  by  ocean  going  steamers 
is  warranted  to  be  carried  under  deck.  The  risk  of 
craft  to  or  from  the  vessel  included ;  also  risks  against 
above-mentioned  perils  while  the  merchandise  is  on 
docks,  wharves,  piers  and/or  bulkheads  and/or  in  de¬ 
pots,  stations  and/or  on  platforms  in  cust<Kly  of  rail¬ 
road,  express  or  truckman  or  assured's  own  convey¬ 
ance  incidental  to  either  rntnle  of  transportation.  This 
policy  also  covers  above-described  merchandise  tem¬ 
porarily  stored  by  railroads  or  other  transportation 
companies  as  common  carriers  during  transit. 

“This  policy  covers  only  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  on  coastwise  voyages  covered  hereunder. 
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IVhat  Good  Is  a  Size  Ticket? 

It  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  your  business  and  it  should  be  as 
nearly  fool-proof  as  anything  in  the  store.  When  it  tells  the  truth 
it  conveys  valuable  information  both  to  your  sales  people  and  to 
your  customers. 

But  merchants,  individually  and  in  groups,  are  learning  that  size 
tickets  don’t  always  tell  the  truth — that  when  they  misrepresent  the 
size  of  the  garment,  trouble  and  losses  are  certain  to  follow.  They 
are  learning  that  there  is  a  simple  way  to  check  such  losses  at  a 
cost  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms 

These  retail  stores  are  using  The  J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Forms  to 
verify  the  size  tickets  on  garments  before  they  are  permitted  to  go 
into  stock.  The  dress,  coat  or  suit  which  passes  this  test  of  its  size 
and  fit  can  be  relied  on  to  make  good  on  the  promise  of  its  size 
ticket. 

It  is  worth  while  to  check  up  the  size  and  fit  of  garments  because 
this  simple  safeguard  eliminates  dissatisfied  customers  in  your 
ready  to  wear  departments  and  effects  substantial  savings  in  Altera¬ 
tion  Work  Room  expense.  No  honest  merchant  wants  to  sell  misfits 
— no  store  ever  made  enough  money  on  its  alteration  department 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  encourage  them. 

“Any  old  model  form”  is  not  good  enough  for  the  many  merchants 
who  have  installed  this  size  and  fit  inspection  system.  They  demand 
The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  because  they  know  it  is 
absolutely  correct  in  design,  size  and  proportion — a  true  replica 
of  the  normal  body  of  today. 

/  am  prepared  to  give  demonstrations  gratis  to  help 
correct  the  present  deplorable  size  situation  in  the 
garment  industry  provided  retail  merchants  icill  give 
me  their  cooperation. 

REMEMBER — Accurate  Sizes  and  Proper  Fitting 
Cost  the  Manufacturer  Nothing! 

J.R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  W.  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TelephoM  Pcnnsylvanu  8282-8283-8284 

We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 

/  am  prepared  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes — thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 
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steamers  may  go  outside  the  3  mile  limit  if  necessary 
or  customary  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation. 

“This  policy  shall  cover  any  direct  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  lightning  (meaning  thereby  the  commonly 
acceptetl  use  of  the  term  lightning),  not  exceeding 
the  sum  insured,  iu)r  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  the 
property,  and  subject  in  all  other  respects  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  policy. 

“The  policy  covers  theft  and  pilferage. 

“The  ixdicy  covers  export  shipments  until  laden  on 
board  exporting  steamer  or  under  the  protection  of 
marine  insurance,  whichever  first  occurs,  and  import 
shipments  after  the  risks  assumed  by  marine  under¬ 
writers  cease.” 

Loflses  Not  Covered 

It  floes  not  cover  loss  of  liquids  by  leakage  unless 
caused  by  fire,  collision,  derailment  ftr  stranding.  It 
does  not  cover  risks  by  mail.  Crockery,  glass  and  china- 
ware,  musical  instruments,  wf)rks  of  art,  and  other 
fragile  goods  or  merchandise  packed  in  glass  are  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  loss  from  breakage  unless  caused  by 
fire,  collision,  derailment,  stranding  or  sinking.  Loss 
or  damage  to  goods  by  delay,  wet  or  dampness,  or  by 
Iteing,  spfjtted,  discolored,  moldy,  rusted,  frosted,  rotted, 
soured,  steamed  or  changed  in  flavor,  are  not  covered 
unless  the  same  is  the  result  of  a  i)eril  insured  against. 
The  policy  does  not  oover  loss  of  accounts,  bills,  cur¬ 
rency,  deeds,  evidences  of  debt,  money,  notes  or  securi¬ 
ties. 

There  are  other  features  with  which  one  should 
familiarize  himself  before  placing  his  transit  insurance. 
Because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  coverage  of  transit 
policies  of  the  different  companies  and  the  different 
rates,  it  is  suggested  that  the  policy  be  carefully  studied 
and  compared  with  others  to  see  that  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  is  secured  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  traffic 
The  third  article  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 

When  Good  Ad-Men  Work  Together 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

secure  the  best  practices  of  member  stores  on  what¬ 
ever  problems  sent  them.  The  “Data  Book”  also  has 
a  question  and  answer  page  and  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  solutions  are  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  membership.  Here  is  a  personalized  ser¬ 
vice  handled  in  a  highly  specialized  manner  the  use  of 
which  will  save  our  members  many  a  dollar. 

5.  The  Headquarters  office  at  225  West  Z\th 
Street,  welcomes  you  when  in  New  York. 

There  you’ll  find  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
office  a  reception  profitable  to  every  store.  It  is  verita¬ 
bly  an  idea  mart  and  a  counselor  chaml)er.  Ui>on  file 
are  hundreds  of  store  promotion  plans  and  exj^eriences 
which  are  made  available  to  you  when  you  visit.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Stoiber  and  Mrs.  Brett  are  available  for 
conference  at  anytime  you  call  for  the  di.scusson  of 
store  promotion  plans  and  problems.  Their  intimate 
touch  with  practices  of  the  meml)er  stores  gives  them 
a  fund  of  invaluable  information  which  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand  when  visiting  them  or  when  writing  them. 


The  advertising  atifl  sales  promotion  man  today 
has  a  big  resixtnsibility.  Store  owners  .should  pave  the 
way  for  the  functioning  of  this  big  resixmsibility  by 
affording  them  a  meml)ership  in  an  organization  capa¬ 
ble  and  willing  to  lend  them  assistance  of  the  highest 
and  most  intelligent  order.  Through  printed  materials, 
through  i)ersonal  consultation,  through  attending  con¬ 
ventions,  through  conferences  with  men  of  their  own 
business  vocation  at  these  conventions,  store  owners  will 
make  their  advertising  dollars  work  harder  by  having 
their  fidvertising  men  l)elong  to  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  The  store  benefits  are  untold,  and  the  cost 
varies  around  one  dollar  a  month  according  to  the 
volume  of  the  store. 

Those  belonging  to  our  Division,  we  congratulate 
uiMui  your  far-sightedness,  knowing  that  you  fully  ap- 
])reciate  the  benefits  as  outlined  here.  To  all  others 
contemplating  meml)ership  we  urge  your  (juick  acqui- 
esence  so  that  your  advertising  will  catch  a  new  spirit, 
life  and  energy  for  the  forthcoming  Fall  season  through 
your  advertising  manager’s  association  with  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 
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